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FRONT COVER: New 
roads and bridges are 
eo 2ening up remote and 
rugged areas of the 
British Cameroons. This 
bridge, in Bamenda 
will replace a primi- 
tive ferry in the Trust 
Territory. (see page 
118.) 
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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


HE liaison secretaries of both sides have been holding 

meetings at Pan Mun Jom on arrangements for re- 
sumption of the preliminary talks for a political confer- 
ence on Korea. Through January 25 they had reached 
no agreement. 

By that date, some 22,000 Chinese and North Korean 
former prisoners of war, having rejected repatriation, 
were headed toward civilian status in Formosa or the 
Republic of Korea. Some 100 others asked asylum in 
a neutral nation. 

The Chinese and North Koreans had _ rejected 
custody of the 347 prisoners who refused repatria- 
a .tion to United Nations countries. They asserted 

that all prisoners should be held pending settle- 
ment of the details of the political conference. On January 
27, they made a tentative proposal to accept them. 

Lieutenant-General K. S. Thimayya, Indian Chairman 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, on 
January 24 withdrew his custodial forces from the North 
Camp where the pro-communist prisoners are held. 

General Thimayya has asserted that explanations to 
prisoners could be continued and the political conference 
could meet only if the two sides reached agreement be- 
tween themselves. In the absence of such agreement, 
General Thimayya said he had no alternative but to 
hand the prisoners back to their former detaining sides. 

Indian troops are scheduled to leave the demilitarized 
zone on or before February 22. 

January 29 was the deadline for replying to the Indian 
proposal to reconvene the General Assembly on February 
9 to discuss the Korean question. Through January 25, 
seventeen nations had made favorable replies, three un- 
favorable. 


The joint draft resolution of France, the United King- 
dom and the United States on the Syrian complaint 
against Israe] concerning work on the Jordan River in 
the demilitarized zone failed of adoption on January 
22 in the Security Council. The U.S.S.R., a permanent 
member, cast a negative vote. 

The tally was 7 in favor, two against (Lebanon, 
U.S.S.R.) and 2 abstentions (Brazil, China). 

At the suggestion of Charles Lucet, of France, the 
Council adjourned without fixing the date of 
its next meeting. This is to be left to the Council 
President. 

This was the 16th meeting of the Security Council on 
the Syrian complaint since October 27, 1953, when the 
item was placed on the Council’s agenda. Still to be 
disposed of are two separate proposals by Lebanon. 

At the close of the meeting, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold asked the Council to confirm the initial 
attitude taken by General Bennike, Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, and to open 
“possibilities” for him to try to work out.an agreement. 


Security 
Council 


“I must ask the Council,” he said, “to consider most 
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seriously the possibility of a speedy, positive decision giv- 
ing the Chief of Staff the necessary support and authority.” 


Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uruguay, was elected 
Chairman of the Peace Observation Commission on Jan- 
uary 22. Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zealand, was 
elected Vice-Chairman, and Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, Rap- 
porteur, at the first meeting of the Commission since De- 
cember 12, 1952. 

The Commission observes and reports “on the situation 
p in any area where there exists international 
olen ti tension the continuance of which is likely to 
cecamaaee endanger the maintenance of international 

peace and security.” 

Present at the meeting of the 14-member Commission 
were representatives of China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Sweden, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States 
and Uruguay. 


A study of discrimination in education on a global basis 
was approved unanimously on January 15 by the Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities. Charles D. Ammoun (Lebanon) 
was appointed special rapporteur. The Sub-Commission 
outlined in detail the plan for the study, to 
be carried out in co-operation with other 
organs, principally the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. The rap- 
porteur will proceed with a view to submitting his report 
to the Sub-Commission’s next session in 1955. Through 
January 25, the Sub-Commission was discussing the word- 
ing of a resolution concerning a study of minorities and 
a declaration of their rights. The session is scheduled to 
end on January 29. 

To what extent does the weather affect solid fuel con- 
sumption in homes in Europe? The Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe is making a study of all factors affecting 
fuel consumption and has asked the World 
Meteorological Organization for a report. This 
will cover the mean monthly temperature for certain 
years and countries as well as mean monthly average 
relative humidities for certain months related to areas 
in Europe. .. . A report on the non-aeronautical meteoro- 
logical benefits derived from the North Atlantic Ocean 
weather station vessels has been submitted by wMo to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Uruguay will become the 63rd member nation of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization on February 13. 


Fifty governments, the largest number recorded for 
a single year, have made contributions to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund for 1953. Contributions to date 
exceed $14,200,000, almost double that of 1950. 
“The impact of this growth in support will be felt by 
Children millions of children and mothers in the 75 coun- 
tries and territories into which UNICEF milk, 
medical and other supplies are now flowing,” Maurice Pate, 
2 (Continued on page 142) 


Discrimination 
Minorities 


Weather 
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General view of Bota, one of the three ports of the British Cameroons. Headquarters of the Cameroons Development Corporation, 

the port cleared 181 ships during 1952. A report recounting the various developments in this British-administered Trust Territory 

will probably be the first of six such reports on African territories to be examined by the Trusteeship Council at its winter 
session, which opened at United Nations Headquarters on January 28. 


Building for Tomorrow in the British Cameroons 


Administering Authority Reports “Solid Advance” in West African Trust Territory 


ROSPECTS for the development of an important coffee industry in the 
British Cameroons have brightened considerably following the installation 
of a processing plant in the southern highlands of this African Trust Territory. 
An account of this development, which resulted largely from the tireless efforts 
of a village marketing group, is given in the Administering Authority’s annual 
report on the territory, shortly to be considered by the Trusteeship Council. 


Three years ago an agricultural sur- 
vey in the Bakossi country —a wild 
and mountainous region where smug- 
gling across the border with the 
French Cameroons has been a tradi- 
tional pursuit—revealed favorable 
possibilities for coffee production. The 
Co-Operative Department tried to 
establish a marketing organization but 
its efforts only demonstrated that this 
was impossible so long as the territory 
had no processing plant. An applica- 
tion to the Development Board for a 
grant to build the plant failed, so the 
Bakossi Co-Operative Marketing Union 
made formal application to the au- 
thorities for a loan. But before this was 
forthcoming, the Native Administra- 
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tion of Kumba— main town in the 
area—made an advance of £1,400 to 
teh Union. 

Early in 1952 work started at 
Ngomboku on the foundations for a 
mill but proceeded slowly, for want of 
cement. Eventually some cement ar- 
rived at Duala port and was transported 
by railway to Loum in the French 
sphere. From there lorries carried it to 
the end of a rugged mountain road; 
for the last few miles head porters 
carried the cement to the mill site. It 
was then found that no satisfactory 
block-making machine was available, 
but a broken one, discovered at 
Kumba, was dragged to the mountain 





village by main force and there made 
to serve its purpose. 


HELPED BY PRIESTS In recounting the 
further developments the report states: 
“The choice of such a remote place to 
build in obviously invites criticism. 
But it is the most accessible to the local 
coffee farmers and that is what counts. 
Until October (1952) priests from the 
nearby Roman Catholic Mission acted 
as volunteer Overseers, without pay; 
there was no other regular supervision 
and the work they did was beyond 
praise.” 

Subsequently, mil] machinery 
reached Victoria, port and commercial 
centre of the territory. It was then 
stripped and a development officer or- 
ganized its transportation to the site. A 
ferry across the Mungo River broke 
down but a new one was improvised 
for the job. Heavy rains were in prog- 
ress so lorries could not get far along 
the mud-soaked tracks and the ma- 
chinery had to travel in the same way 
as the block-making machine. At the 
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Teacher and children of a primary school organized by the Cameroons Development 
Corporation. The Corporation provides free primary education for children of its 
African employees, either at schools built and managed by the Corporation or those 
built out of funds provided by the Corporation and managed by various missions. 


mill site there was no workshop and 
few tools. Nevertheless, the machinery 
was finally installed and successfully 
tested. 

Now the coffee mill is working 
smoothly and villagers are building a 
new approach road and bridges to link 
the plant with the outside world. From 
this brave beginning it is hoped that 
the coffee industry in the southern 
Cameroons will expand further and 
help to diversify the territory’s econ- 
omy which at present depends largely 
on banana production and export. The 
Government has taken antoher step in 
this direction by establishing a 1,200- 
acre model coffee plantation in 
Bamenda. 


COUNTRY AND PEOPLE Two mountainous 
strips of land extending for about 700 
miles from Lake Chad in the north 
to the Atlantic Ocean in the south 
form the British-administered Came- 
roons. The territory is divided into two 
parts geographically by a 45-mile wide 
gap near the Benue River. The terri- 
tory, which has a total area of 34,081 
square miles, is nowhere more than 
100 miles wide. It has a population of 
1,400,000, of which 743,000 live in 
the southern part. 

Administratively, the territory is in- 
tegrated with that of the adjacent Brit- 
ish Protectorate of Nigeria, with which 
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it shares a common constitution and 
budget as well as technical services. A 
Commissioner, Brigadier E. J. Gibbons 
has special responsibility for the terri- 
tory and has his headquarters at Buea, 


on the slopes of Cameroons Mountain, 
a volcanic peak 13,350 feet high. 

The ethnic composition of the peo- 
ple is extremely complex. The five 
main tribal groups are split into many 
sub-units and clans. Constant slave- 
raiding and tribal warfare towards the 
end of the nineteenth century broke up 
many of the original tribal groups and 
the remnants sought refuge in the 
mountain fastnesses. 

The tribes speak a bewildering vari- 
ety of languages, some Sudanic, some 
semi-Bantu, some Bantu. No single in- 
digenous language approaches any 
kind of lingua franca. English is 
spoken fairly widely in the more ad- 
vanced southern areas, and all adult 
education is carried on in English. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS The religion of the 
great majority of the people combines 
a belief in the Supreme Being with 
forms of animism and ancestor wor- 
ship. Many tribes in the north where 
the influence of Islam is especially 
noticeable, profess Mohammedanism. 
In these parts the original culture of 
the hill pagans, characterized by in- 
itiation rites, the absence of secular 
chieftainship, the removal of the epi- 
dermis from the dead and its disposal 
separately from the body tends to give 
place to Moslem ways. The contrast is 
seen vividly between some tribes where 
there is an almost complete lack of 
clothing worn, and others which favor 
long-flowing gowns and cloth garments. 

The Moslem groups of the north 
have a tribal organization recognizing 
important central authorities such as 
the Emir of Dikwa, the Lamido of 
Adamawa, and the Fons of Bafut, 
Bikom and Bali, Elsewhere, there is no 
clan organization and the political unit 
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Trading store at Bamendas, provincial capital, in the Northern Cameroons. 
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GOVERNMENT 
QOOMEISTIC SCIENCE 
CENTRE, 





The Government runs five domestic science centres in the Southern Cameroons. Here is the centre at Kumba, an important 
commercial town and divisional headquarters. Primarily designed for training schoolgirls the centres also run literacy and sewing 


is the village or village group. Num- 
bers of villages may be united because 
all look towards the same priest as the 
guarantor of their welfare, or because 
all use the same water supplies and 
markets and must therefore live in 
comparitive friendliness. 


“BRIDE PRICE” Marriage is by payment 
of “bride price,” the exaction of labor 
service or by exchange. The term 
“bride price’—according to the Ad- 
ministering Authority—is used because 
it is Well established but does not mean 
that women are bought and sold, an 
impression which, as many African 
anthropologists have pointed out, is 
common but totally wrong. In the 
pagan areas of the territory a suitor 
will begin to pay “bride price” on a 
child but she will remain with her own 
family until she has reached puberty, 
paying occasional visits to her hus- 
band’s compound where her behaviour 
is assessed by his relatives. If she ex- 
presses a marked dislike of her betroth- 
ed neither the parents nor the proposed 
husband are likely to be too insistent 
about the marriage. . . . Native courts 
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classes for women, 


can make orders for an adult woman 
to return to her own family or hus- 
band, but no court would try to en- 
force the order, and if it were dis- 
obeyed would subsitute for it an order 
for payment of bride price or the 
equivalent. 

The Administering Authority states 
in its report that child marriages still 
exist in the territory, pointing out that it 
is permitted by native law and custom, 
as in other parts of Africa. In 1950 the 
Nigerian Government introduced a 
Bill which, inter alia, would have made 
it a criminal offence for men to have 
carnal knowledge of a wife under 15 
years of age. These clauses of the Bill 
aroused strong opposition—mainly by 
Moslem chieftains—and were deferred. 





Polygamy is an accepted custom 
throughout the Territory. 
TRIBAL FEUDS JInter-tribal feuds. still 


flare up occasionally. Early in 1952 
the Widekum tribes made a violent on- 
slaught on the Balis. The German Ad- 
ministration set the latter up as over- 
lords of considerable tracts of country 
belonging to their neighbors, and it 


“took the British Administration some 


years to discover that they had no 
other claim to such a position, A num- 
ber of Widekum villages then regained 
their independence, but continued to 
nurse a grudge. 

Eventually they brought an action, 
claiming almost all the Balis’ lands, 
which came before the Supreme Court. 
The Judge held that he had no jurisdic- 
tion, and non-suited the plaintiffs, 
whereupon in exasperation they re- 
sorted to violence. In the ensuing af- 
frays some 1,900 Bali houses, and 
property on a corresponding scale, 
were destroyed, and seven people are 
known to have lost their lives. Police 
reinforcements, 300 strong, restored 
order, and a company of the Nigeria 
Regiment stood by. On no occasion 
did the forces employed open fire, and 
two policemen received the British 
Empire Medal for gallantry and devo- 
tion to duty. 


FINES A Commission appointed under 
the Collective Punishments Ordinance 
laid the blame for the disturbances on 
three sections of the Widekum people. 
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It found that they had combined to 
suppress evidence when the disturb- 
ances were being investigated and that 
their conduct had made it necessary 
to move troops and police reinforce- 
ments into the district. The Governor 
imposed upon the communities con- 
cerned a fine of £10,000 of which 
£9,000 was to be applied at the discre- 
tion of the Resident, Bamenda Prov- 
ince, in compensation to the Balis. The 
fine was at the rate of slightly less than 
£1 for every adult male in the com- 
munities, and was paid without serious 
demur. Just under a hundred persons 
were convicted in the Magistrate’s 
Court of promoting native war, and 
sentenced to varying penalties. 

The fear of witchcraft and the belief 
that it might be acquired either by 
heridity, purchase or by accident are 
general throughout the pagan and 
Moslem areas of the territory. 


ECONOMY The territory depends almost 

entirely on agriculture for its prosper- 

ity and the vast majority of the people 

are farmers and herdsmen. For the 

most part production is primarily for 

local consumption. The most impor- eres . “ : 
tant exports are bananas, cocoa, palm 4 festive occasion shows the Lamido (chief) at Mubi in his ceremonial attire. 


* 


Widekum town stands astride the main north-south road in the British Cameroons. The rugged terrain around is difficult farming 
land and has made the Widekum people jealous of the more fertile plains farmed by the neighboring Bali tribe. 
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ou and kernels, groundnuts, rubber, 
coffee, hides and skins. The total value 
of the banana exports in 1952 was 
£2,270,000. Despite havoc wrought by 
tornadoes and the incidence of disease, 
the total banana production was more 
than six million stems, as compared 
with just under three million five years 
ago. 

The most important factor in the 
territory’s economy is the Cameroons 
Development Corporation, whose 
holdings amount to some 395 square 
miles, the bulk of them near the coast. 
The Corporation employs more than 
25,000 indigenous workers whose daily 
wages range from 2s.4d. a day—about 
35 cents—(for unskilled labor) to 9s. 
a day. In 1952 the Corporation’s sur- 
plus profit of £51,108 was remitted 
to the Governor for expenditure on 
behalf of the people of the territory. 

During the last two years the Corpo- 
ration has made substantial progress in 
improving the living and working con- 
ditions of its employees, all of whose 
children receive at least primary edu- 
cation at the Corporation’s expense. 
The Corporation’s annual report is in- 
cluded in the Administering Author- 
ity’s report for the use of Trusteeship 
Council members, 


HEALTHY DEVELOPMENT The territory as 
a whole enjoyed a healthy economic 
development during 1952, according 
to the administrative report. Revenue 
again exceeded expenditure, although 
not by as much as in the two previous 
years. There were increased expendi- 
tures on education and public health, 
on agriculture and forestry, on the 
activities of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, and on road construction. Al- 
though far from rich, the territory’s 
economy is sound, apart from being 
too dependent on banana exports, a 
defect for which remedies are now 
being devised. 


“CAMEROONS BLOC” In the political 
sphere the year was one for laying 
sound foundations. In the beginning 
the Cameroonian members of the legis- 
latures had in common only what 
might have proved the tenuous bond 
that they came from a Trust Territory. 
By the year’s end, however, they 
formed a distinct entity in the Eastern 
House of Representatives (known in 
Nigeria as the “Cameroons bloc”) and 
were an influential factor in the re- 
gion’s somewhat complicated politics. 
Cameroonian members from both the 
northern and southern sections of the 
territory recognized common interests 
and consulted together to advance 
them. This tendency, says the report, 
was undoubtedly fostered by joint dis- 
cussions as to the disposal of the De- 
velopment Corporation’s surplus prof- 
its. The Administering Authority con- 
siders that during the year there was a 
greater development in the territory’s 
political consciousness than in any pre- 
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vious year. 

Marked progress was made in the 
social sphere. The number of doctors, 
nurses, hospitals and dispensaries in- 
creased. As compared with the pre- 
vious year in hospitals in the southern 
Cameroons over three times as many 
in-patients were treated while the num- 
ber of out-patients also rose consider- 
ably. There were also more chil- 
dren attending schools, more schools 
for them to go to and more teachers 
to staff the schools. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM Summing up 
developments, the report declares that 
1952 was a year of “steady, solid ad- 
vance in every important sphere.” 
Main obstacles to progress are the 
sparsity of the population and the diffi- 
cult terrain; a scattered population 
needs good communications but the 
nature of the country makes these 
both difficult and expensive to estab- 
lish. On this the report states: “The 
Administering Authority is applying 
itself energetically to the prob- 
lem which it regards as_ funda- 
mental: a hospital, is of little use if 
the journey to it is going to turn a 
mild complaint into a severe one; 
parents are naturally reluctant to send 
their children to school if they have 
to make arduous—even dangerous— 
journeys to get there; local government 
does not flourish where, for geographi- 
cal reasons, a man is a stranger in 
a village 20 miles, or less, from his 
own; and so on, in every sphere of 
activity... .” 

The report adds: “Over the territory 
as a whole there is a sense that things 
are happening, and more and more the 
ordinary man is beginning to look to 
the future, rather than to the past.” 


POLITICAL EDUCATION A special section 
of the administrative report deals with 
steps taken or envisaged by the Ad- 
ministering Authority following past 
resolutions and recommendations of 
the General Assembly or the Trustee- 
ship Council. When it last examined 
a report on the British Cameroons, at 
its eleventh session, the Council urged 
continued emphasis on the political 


FOOD AND DRINK 


The pagans of the northern Camer- 
oons are great beer drinkers. Accord- 
ing to the administrative report they 
consume large quantities of home- 
brewed beer made from the local 


guinea-corn. The people of the south 
drink palm wine made from the fer- 


mented sap of certain plants. On this 
subject the Administering Authority 
comments: “As with most communi- 
ties of agricultural labourers, this is 
as much a food as a drink and palm 
wine is the accepted source of valuable 
and necessary vitamins. It is also used 
at marriage feasts and religious festi- 
vals.” 






education of the territory's inhabitants, 
and that they should be encouraged to 
play their full part in the operation of 
the new structure of Government. 

The Administering Authority agrees 
with the conclusion which the Council 
reached at the same session that ‘bal- 
anced political development requires 
. . . during the consolidation of the 
new constitutional reforms a compar- 
able advance . . . in the field of local 
government.” A few experienced poli- 
ticians at the top do not make a 
democracy, comments the Administer- 
ing Authority, and local government is 
political mass education. 

As the legislatures settled down, the 
Cameroons members began to play a 
distinctive part in them, This was espe- 
cially noticeable in the Eastern House 
of Assembly, where the members from 
the Cameroons acted with cohesion, 
and obviously had always in mind the 
position of the Cameroons as a Trust 
Territory. The members of the House 
of Representatives from the Cameroons 
and Bamenda Provinces held together 
in the same way and in matters of 
mutual concern acted in concert with 
members from the Northern part of 
the Territory. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ‘The formation of 
elected village councils in the Dikwa 
Emirate, with its impending effects at 
higher levels, deserves notice, as does 
a similar trend in Adamawa, with the 
expansion of the Lamido’s Council 
to admit representatives from pagan 
country. In the southern part of the 
territory there has been marked prog- 
ress with the committee system, and 
an attack on the difficult problem in 
plantation districts has met with initial 
success, 


BANANA EXPORTS With regard to rec- 
ommendations for economic develop- 
ment, the Administering Authority 
recognizes that the territory’s economy 
depends to an undesirable extent on 
exports of bananas, but during the 
year there were laid solid foundations 
of what should prove an important 
coffee industry, and rehabilitation of 
cocoa farms went steadily ahead. 
There is now a cotton market in the 
territory, rice has become extremely 
popular as a crop in the Jada district 
of the Adamawa Province, and there 
are experiments constantly in progress, 
not only’ with new crops, but with 
strains of old ones improved almost 
beyond recognition. 


ROADS The Council is aware, not only 
from the Administering Authority’s re- 
ports but from accounts by its Visiting 
Missions, of the formidable obstacles 
to roadmaking in the territory, which 
now has something over 1,500 miles 
of motorable road. A firm of contrac- 
tors is improving the main southern 
artery, from Buea to Bamenda by way 
of Kumba and Mamfe, which will 
soon be tarred all the way from Buea 
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Erosion problems are common throughout the territory. The chief counter to this is contouring which farmers are taught and 
encouraged to practise. Here, training is being given in contouring at the Kumba Farm School. 


to Kumba. The contractors are also 
converting light bridges into solid, 
heavy ones, The entire road construc- 
tion program is estimated to cost more 
than two million pounds. 

In response to the Council’s desire 
that the Development Corporation 
should award its scholarships with spe- 
cial regard to training in business and 
the technical side of the Corporation’s 
activities, it has been laid down that 
future awards shal] be restricted to 
students of medicine, nursing, ac- 
countancy, engineering commerce, and 
agriculture. 

The Administering Authority has 
continued to urge the abolition of child 
marriage, and the practice is unques- 
tionably declining. 


STATUS OF WOMEN The Council has ex- 
pressed in several recommendations 
hopes of seeing improvements in 
the status of women in the British 
Cameroons, as in many other Trust 
Territories. In this respect the Ad- 
ministering Authority points out that 
real changes in the fabric of so- 
ciety come about slowly, and that in- 
ternal processes are as essential to 
them as outside influence. This policy 
is beginning to bear fruit. The Admin- 
istering Authority cites the grow- 
ing concern shown by the Bakweri 
Women’s Party at prostitution on the 
plantations, the awakening interest in 
the possibility that women might take 
part in politics, and a tendency for 
men to undertake the heavy farming 
work which has hitherto been done 
exclusively by women. 
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“CROPS BELONG TO WOMEN” The Ad- 
ministering Authority points out that 
throughout the non-Moslem parts of 
the territory women do most of the 
food growing, with men specializing in 
trade, cultivating cash crops and oc- 
cupying themselves with hunting. This 
is in accordance with custom and, in- 
deed, in many areas the crops are 
regarded as belonging to the women. 
Among the pagan communities almost 
all the farming is done by women, the 
men generally being engaged in weav- 
ing cloth, tanning leather and dyeing. 
More Cameroonian women are, how- 
ever, being attracted to nursing, mid- 
wifery, teaching and clerical work. 

Another sign of women’s awakening 
interest in politics has been a demand, 
in the Southern area for wonien to be 
allowed to vote at elections to the 
House of Assembly. They may do so 
provided that they pay tax. 

With regard to recommendations for 
improved educational facilities for 
girls, the report states that girls receive 
the same general education as boys; 
in addition, they are taught domestic 
science, needlework, and local women’s 
crafts. In the southern part the Gov- 
ernment, the Native Administrations, 
and the missions between them main- 
tain 12 domestic science centres, there 
are domestic science classrooms in the 
Development Corporation’s schools. 


Girls are eligible for both Develop- 


ment Corporation and Government 
scholarships, and for posts in the ap- 
propriate branches of the Government 
Service as well as on the Corporation’s 
staff; during 1952 seven scholarships 
for girls were provided for from the 


Corporation’s surplus profits, over and 
above those available in the ordinary 
way. One woman is studying domestic 
science in the United Kingdom, and 
two are in training there as nurses. In 
the southern part of the territory there 
is a training centre for women teach- 
ers, while others are sent for training 
in Nigeria. 


EXPANDED MEDICAL SERVICES With re- 
gard to the expanded medical and 
health facilities, the report tells of 
the activities of health visitors in vari- 
ous parts and the opening of new dis- 
pensaries and hospitals. The establish- 
ment of the Medical Department in 
the Bamenda Province was increased 
by the addition of a Rural Medical 
Officer. The United Africa Company 
recruited two more doctors for its 
estates in the Cameroons Province and 
the Roman Catholic and Baptist Mis- 
sions each added one doctor to its 
medical staff. 

Nigerian policy in the treatment of 
leprosy is decided by a Leprosy Board 
which draws its members from the 
Government Service, from missions, 
and from the public. The Nigerian 
Leprosy Research Unit was responsible 
for introducing D:A.D.P.S. treatment 
on a large scale, and for securing its 
acceptance throughout the world. It is 
the standard treatment all over Nigeria 
and the Cameroons. 

Since many lepers from the Trust 
Territory go outside it for treatment, 
figures for the territory by itself would 
be misleading, but those for the East- 
ern Region as a whole show that the 
effects of the sulphone drugs are little 
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short of sensational: during 1952, of 
30,000 patients undergoing treatment, 
one in five was discharged symptom 
free. The leper’s typical apathetic and 
warped state of mind is replaced by 
hope and confidence, those responsible 
for combating the disease find renewed 
energy in success, while the public no 
longer dreads leprosy, with the impor- 
tant consequence that people will go to 
a doctor as soon as it develops, in- 
stead of trying to hide it. 

The Administering Authority ex- 
pressed pleasure in informing the 
Council that no adult was sentenced to 
corporal punshment in the territory 
during the year. 


EDUCATION The Education Depart- 
ment is alive to the value of the work 
performed by UNESCO, and carefully 
studies its results. 1,330 more children 
were attending vernacular and primary 
schools in the territory during 1952 
than in the previous year. The local 
authorities in the northern part are 
conscious of their educational respon- 
sibilities, but the population on the 
whole is markedly less ready than in 
the Southern Cameroons to take ad- 
vantage of facilities offered; hence the 
Adamawa Native Administration’s sys- 
tem of pilot schools, from which the 
Council will observe that the Native 
Administration is ready to provide any 
community with a school if the com- 
munity is willing to use it, and that 
the communities concerned have ample 


opportunity to demonstrate their will- 


ingness. Apart fram this, the number > 


of Native Administration vernacular 
and primary schools in the Adamawa 
area increased by four during the year, 
and one more was opened in the 
Dikwa Emirate. 

At its eleventh session the Trustee- 
ship Council recalled its previous rec- 
ommendations for the establishment of 
free primary education and called on 
the Administering Authority to review 
its policy in this matter. Commenting 
on this the present report states: “The 
trouble with free education is that 
somebody has to pay for it. The 
Cameroons Development Corporation 
and Messrs. Elder & Fyffes do so as 
far as the children of their workpeople 
are concerned, The view of the Ad- 
ministering Authority is that elsewhere 
the solution lies in rating, and efforts 
in that direction have begun. So far 
they have met with limited success, but 
experience in Nigeria suggests that 
once the principle is established in a 
few places its benefits are so obvious 
that it quickly spreads.” 

During the year the number of 
teachers increased by 209, including 
90 more women teachers. Activity in 
the field of adult education was fully 
maintained. In the Bamenda Province 
there were 50 Adult Education Cen- 
tres, with an enrolment of 1,478 men 
and 312 women. Among the Develop- 
ment Corporation’s workers there were 
141 classes, attended on an average 


Children learning to write at the Central School, Bama, in the Northern Cameroons. 
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by 1,522 people [this does not count 
the classes for women]. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION Hopes for fur 
ther progress in adult and community 
education Cameroons have been ex- 
pressed by the Trusteeship Council. 
The Administering Authority reports 
growing interest among the indigenous 
people in adult education which is 
being encouraged by the Native Au- 
thorities. In the Adamawa area the 
Authority has ordered a mobile cine- 
ma and a hand printing press as a 
means of promoting adult education; 
it has also appointed a special official 
to initiate and direct measures against 
illiteracy. If a volunteer teacher, for 
adult classes, has more than 25 pupils 
the Native Authority pays him 7s.6d. 
a month (about $1.6). In the Dikwa 
Emirate an adult literary organizer is 
at work and 17 regular classes, each 
with 25 pupils, have been established. 
A library service is run by the De- 
velopment Corporation; broadcasts 
from the new ‘Enugu station (in Ni- 
geria) provide local news and music; 
the Lagos radio station can also be 
heard throughout the territory. Three 
mobile cinemas are run by the De- 
velopment Corporation and some local 
films, mostly of the newsreel type, are 
being produced. It is intended that as 
soon as additional staff has been 
trained the production of local films 
will be considerably expanded, and 
used for educational purposes. 
Several Nigerian newspapers cir- 
culate widely in the territory but none 
is actually published there. The “East- 
ern Outlook and Cameroons Star,” 
published by the Government’s public 
relations department, carries news and 
articles on international affairs as well 


. as local matters. Several publications 


are distributed free to senior primary 
and Government schools. Some schools 
and teacher-training centres maintain 
their own libraries. The various mis- 
sions run bookshops in the more im- 
portant centres. There are six different 
denominations of missions actively en- 
gaged in the territory, with missionaries 
drawn from Britain, Holland, the 
United States, Ireland, Italy, Canada, 
and Switzerland. All approved mission 
schools and teachers’ training centres 
may receive grants-in-aid from the 
Government. 


TOURIST TRADE There are no hotels in 
the territory and, under existing con- 
ditions, little chance of any large-scale 
tourist traffic. With the greatly im- 
proved road system, however, the Ad- 
ministering Authority, in its report, 
holds out this prospect for tourists: 
“For those who make the journey 
from Nigeria, or elsewhere, the 
Cameroons Mountain, the crater lake 
of Barombi, and the Bamenda High- 
lands provide as attractive scenery as 
is to be found anywhere in Africa.” 
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Council Will Review Progress 


In Six African Trust Territories 


NE of the main tasks of the Trus- 
teeship Council, which opened 
its thirteenth regular session at United 
Nations Headquarters on January 28, 
will be to examine annual reports on 
six African Trust Territories, These ad- 
ministrative reports concern British-ad- 
ministered Tanganyika, Cameroons and 
Togoland, Ruanda-Urundi under Bel- 
gian administration, and the French- 
administered Cameroons and Togo- 
land. 

All six reports cover the year 1952 
and are the first on these territories to 
be based on the revised Trusteeship 
Questionnaire, adopted by the Council 
at its eleventh session. In this respect 
they refer to various measures taken 
or envisaged by the Administering Au- 
thorities, following specific recom- 
mendations by the Council or the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The forthcoming session may well 
be described as the Council’s “Afri- 
can session” for a large number of the 
issues on its 18-point provisional 


agenda directly concern conditions and 
developments in territories in Africa. 
In reviewing the annual reports on the 
Trust Territories in West Africa, the 
Council will also consider the reports 
of its visiting mission which toured the 


territories—the two Togolands and the 
two Cameroons—in 1952. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES Special repre- 
sentatives of the Administering Au- 
thorities in each of the territories con- 
cerned will be present before the 
Council to answer members’ questions 
and to supplement information fur- 
nished in the reports. With regard to 
Tanganyika a now familiar figure to 
the Trusteeship Council will be miss- 
ing at this session, Sir John Lamb, 
who has for several years been the 
special representative for Tanganyika 
—has been taken ill and_ his 
place will be filled by Mr. A. J. Gret- 
ton Bellew, Q.C., Attorney-General in 
Tanganyika. Brigadier E. J. Gib- 
bons, Commissioner of the British 
Cameroons, will be the special repre- 
sentative for that territory, while Mr. 
Michael de N. Ensor will act in the 
same capacity for British Togoland. 
The special representatives for the 
French Cameroons will be Mr, G. 
Becquey, Chief Administrator, and 
Mr. A. Amah, a senior official in 
French Togoland, will represent the 
Administrating Authority of that terri- 
tory. For Ruanda-Urundi the special 
representative has not yet been 
designated. 


PETITIONS More than two hundred 
petitions and communications await 
the Council’s consideration. Most of 
these, however, will have been ex- 
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amined in detail by the Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions, now in session at 
Headquarters, whose recommendations 
in each case will be presented for the 
Council's final action. The largest num- 
ber of petitions, many of which con- 
cern land claims, come from the 
French Cameroons. Other petitions 
emanate from _ Italian - administered 
Somaliland, the two Togolands, Tan- 
ganyika, and Ruanda-Urundi. Only two 
petitions do not concern African terri- 
tories; one of these is from the tiny 
Pacific island of Nauru and the other 
from New Guinea — both territories 
under Australian administration. 


EAST AFRICAN MISSION Every year the 
Council sends out a mission to visit 
one of the three main groups of Trust 
Territories. Last year such a mission 
visited the territories in the Pacific 
area and at this session arrangements 
will be made for a mission to tour the 
three East African territories, prob- 
ably later this year. These territories 
have now been visited twice by the 
Council’s missions, the last time in 
1951 when a four-member group un- 
der the Chairmanship of Enrique de 
Marchena, of the Dominican Republic, 
toured the countries. 


ASSEMBLY PROPOSALS Several questions 
on the Council’s provisional agenda 
stem directly from a series of resolu- 
tions endorsed by the Assembly at its 
eighth session. One of the most im- 
portant of these concerns the attain- 
ment by the Trust Territories of self- 
government or independence. The As- 
sembly reaffirmed an earlier resolu- 
tion on this subject which invited the 
Administering Authorities—other than 
that of Italian-administered Somaliland 
—to include in their annual reports 
information on measures taken or con- 
templated towards the above objec- 
tives, and, inter alia, the estimated 


COUNCIL’S MEMBERS 


Two new Member states will par- 
ticipate in the Trusteeship Council’s 
session: Haiti and India. They replace 
the Dominican Republic and Thailand 
and will serve for three-year terms on 
the Council, whose present composi- 
tion is as follows: Administering 
Members: Australia, Belgium, France, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Non-Administering 
Members: China, U.S.S.R., El Salva- 
dor, Haiti, India, and Syria. 

Italy, as the Administering Author- 
ity in Somaliland, may participate in 
the Council’s work, without possessing 
voting power. 


time needed for such measures and for 
attaining the ultimate objective. The 
Council was asked to include a sepa- 
rate section in its next annual report 
to the Assembly on the implementation 
of this recommendation, specifying 
particularly the steps taken in each 
territory on such issues as the develop- 
ment of representative, executive and 
legislative organs, and the extension 
of their powers; the development of 
universal adult suffrage and direct 
elections; and the training and appoint- 
ment of indigenous persons for re- 
sponsible administrative posts, 


TOGOLAND PROBLEM Another important 
Assembly resolution to be considered 
now by the Council concerns the long- 
standing issue of Togoland unification. 
Three proposals were adopted on this 
question; one called for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs, with much wider 
powers; a second “urgently” invited the 
two Administering Authorities — Bri- 
tain and France —to revise the elec- 
toral system in each of the Togolands, 
so as to ensure that all adults may 
qualify for the vote; and a third re- 
ferred to the constitutional reforms in 
the neighboring Gold Coast and their 
effect on the political future of the 
Togolands. 

The Council was asked to consider 
these resolutions at this session and to 
submit a special report on the matter 
to the next General Assembly. 

Other African questions, also aris- 
ing from Assembly resolutions, con- 
cern issues raised by petitioners from 
the French Cameroons, including the 
adjustment of tribal land complaints. 


OTHER QUESTIONS Three agenda items 
concern reports from the Council’s 
committees. One of these relates to the 
participation of indigenous inhabitants 
of the Trust Territories in the Coun- 
cil’s work—subject of an earlier As- 
sembly recommendation. Reports on 
administrative unions between Trust 
and neighboring non-self-governing 
territories—a matter of continuing 
concern to the Council in recent years 
—will again be examined at this ses- 
sion. Another report will be that of 
the Standing Committee on Petitions, 
dealing with the work procedure con- 
cerning the examination of petitions. 

Questions completing the provi- 
sional agenda include educational ad- 
vancement in the Trust Territories, in 
which offers by Members states of 
study facilities will be reviewed; the 
dissemination in the Trust Territories 
of information on the United Nations 
and the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem; the political rights of women; and 
the control and limitation of United 
Nations documentation. 

The Council’s session, which will be 
presided over by Ambassador Leslie 
Knox Munro, of New Zealand, is ex- 
pected to last about seven weeks. 
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Support for Chief of Staff Urged 


in Solving Jordan River Dispute 


Secretary-General Suggests Speedy, Positive Decision 
as Joint Draft Resolution Fails of Adoption 


YRIA’S complaint against Israel 

concerning work on the Jordan 
River in the demilitarized zone was 
taken up by the Security Council on 
October 27, 1953. 

Almost three months later — on 
January 22, at the sixteenth meeting 
at which the Council dealt with the 
complaint—a joint draft resolution 
proposed by France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, twice re- 
vised, failed of adoption because of 
the negative vote of the U.S.S.R. Four 
members in addition to the sponsors 
voted for the proposal — Colombia, 
Denmark, New Zealand, and Turkey 
—and Lebanon as well as the U.S.S.R. 
voted against it. Brazil and China ab- 
stained. 

With the rejection of this proposal, 
two other draft resolutions, both pro- 
posed by Lebanon, were before the 
Council, but they were not taken up 
before the Council adjourned, after a 
five-hour meeting, with the calling of 
another meeting left to the discretion 
of the President, 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S STATEMENT Prior to 
the adjournment, Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold made a statement 
to the Council in which he recalled 
that this matter was first considered in 
the Israel-Syria Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission in September 1953 and was 
the subject of a decision by its Chair- 
man, Major-General Vagn Bennike, 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine, before it was brought to the 
attention of the Council by Syria on 
October 12. 

“This is becoming a very pressing 
factor, and further delay might intro- 
duce further complications,” the-Secre- 
tary-General warned. “Being deeply 
concerned by the developments, I have 
the feeling that, at the present stage, 
it is proper for me to point out. that 
from the viewpoints to be _ repre- 
sented by the Secretary-General 
the whole issue in «substance calls 
only — but calls urgently — for 
two things: a confirmation of the 
initial attitude taken by General 
Bennike in consultation with the Secre- 
tariat, and the opening of possibilities 
for him to try and work out an agree- 
ment by which it can be avoided that 
this question becomes an issue of con- 
tinued friction between Israel and 
Syria. 

“If the matter is referred back to the 
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Mixed Armistice Commission for con- 
sideration in the light of the discussion 
which has taken place in the Council, 
General Bennike, assisted by such 
technical experts as might be placed at 
his disposal, could proceed immediate- 
ly to seek a solution through consul- 
tations on the spot with the parties 
themselves. 

“Again I must, in the present worry- 
ing situation, stress the importance of 
the time factor which is the main rea- 
son for this intervention after months 
of discussion in the Security Council. 
With this as a background, I must ask 
the Council to consider most seriously 
the possibility of a speedy, positive de- 
cision giving the Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Bennike, the necessary support 
and authority.” 

The indecisive vote on the joint 
draft resolution, commented Charles 
Lucet, of France, had obviously 
created a new situation. Furthermore, 
it was late, and all representatives 
would undoubtedly have to make con- 
tact with their governments to obtain 
fresh instructions and to consider the 
whole question, taking into account 
the important statement by the Secre- 
tary-General. Therefore he proposed 
the adjournment, to which there was 
no objection. 


JOINT DRAFT RESOLUTION The three- 
power draft resolution which was not 
adopted recalled the Council’s previ- 
ous resolutions on the Palestine ques- 
tion and took into consideration the 
statements of the representatives of 
Syria and Israel and the reports of the 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization. 

It noted that the Chief of Staff had 
requested Israel on September 23 “to 
ensure that the authority which started 
work in the demilitarized zone on Sep- 
tember 2, 1953, is instructed to cease 
working in the zone so long as an 
agreement is not arranged,” and en- 
dorsed this action of the Chief of 
Staff. 

It then recalled the Council’s reso- 
lution of October 27 in which it took 
note of the Israel statement that the 
work started by Israel in the demili- 
tarized zone would be suspended pend- 
ing urgent examination of the question 
by the Council. 

Continuing, the joint draft resolu- 
tion declared that, in order to promote 
the return of permanent peace in 
Palestine, it is essential that the Gen- 





eral Armistice Agreement of July 20, 
1949, between Syria and Israel be 
strictly and faithfully observed by the 
parties; reminded them that, where the 
interpretation of the meaning of a 
particular provision of the agreement 
other than the preamble and articles 1 
and 2 is at issue, the Mixed Armistice 
Commission’s interpretation shall pre- 
vail; and noted that article 5 gives to 
the Chief of Staff, as Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, respon- 
sibility for the general supervision of 
the demilitarized zone. 

It then called on the parties to com- 
ply with all his decisions and requests, 
in the exercise of his authority under 
the armistice agreement; requested and 
authorized him to explore possibilities 
of reconciling the Israel and Syrian 
interests invoived in the dispute over 
the diversion of Jordan waters at 
Banat Ya’qub, including full satisfac- 
tion of existing irrigation rights at all 
seasons, while safeguarding the rights 
of individuals in the demilitarized 
zone, and to take such steps in ac- 
cordance with the armistice agreement 
as he may deem appropriate to effect 
a reconciliation; and called on Israel 
and Syria to co-operate with him to 
this end and to refrain from any un- 
ilateral action which would prejudice 
it. 

The joint draft resolution also re- 
quested the Secretary-General to place 
at the disposal of the Chief of Staff 
a sufficient number of experts, in par- 
ticular hydraulic engineers, to supply 
him on the technical level with the 
necessary data for a complete appre- 
ciation of the project in question and 
of its effect on the demilitarized zone. 

It then affirmed that nothing in it 
should be deemed to supersede the 
armistice agreement or to change the 
legal status of the demilitarized zone, 
and directed the Chief of Staff to re- 
port to the Council within 90 days on 
the measures taken to give effect to 
the resolution. 


TWO LEBANESE PROPOSALS Like the joint 
draft resolution, both of the proposals 
by Lebanon recalled the Council’s 
previous resolutions and took note of 
the statements by Syria and Israel and 
the reports by the Chief of Staff. 


The first Lebanese proposal then re- 
called the conclusion of the Chief 
of Staff in his report that both on the 
basis of the protection of normal 
civilian life in the area of the demili- 
tarized zone and of the value of the 
zone to both parties for the separa- 
tion of their armed forces, he does 
not consider that a party should, in 
the absence of an agreement, carry 
out in the zone work prejudicing the 
objects of the zone as stated in article 
5, paragraph 2, of the armistice agree- 
ment; also his request to Israel to en- 
sure that the authority which started 
work in the zone on September 2, 
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The Prisoners of War in Korea 
and How They Were Released 


HEN all military action in Ko- 

rea and surrounding waters was 
halted at 10 p.m. on July 27, 1953, 
succeeding events were to be governed 
by the armistice agreement signed at 
Pan Mun Jom twelve hours earlier. 


Under that agreement, all prisoners 
of war held by the United Nations 
Command and by the Chinese and 
North Koreans who insisted on re- 
patriation were to be handed over to 
the other side at Pan Mun Jom within 
60 days. 

All the others — those who did not 
exercise their right to be repatriated— 
were to be taken in custody in Korea 
by a Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission composed of Czechoslov- 
akia, India, Poland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. Custodial forces were to 
be provided exclusively by India, 
whose representative was to be Chair- 
man and executive agent of the Com- 
mission. The Commission was to have 





SYRIA’S COMPLAINT 
(Continued from previous page) 


1953, is instructed to cease working 
in the zone so long as an agreement 
is not arranged. 

It then endorsed that action of the 
Chief of Staff and called on the parties 
to comply with it; declared that the 
non-compliance with this decision and 
the continuation of the unilateral ac- 
tion of Israel in contravention of the 
armistice agreement is likely to lead 
to a breach of the peace; and requested 
and authorized the Chief of Staff to 
endeavor to bring about an agreement 
between the parties concerned and 
called on them to co-operate in the 
Mixed Armistice Commission and with 
the Chief of Staff in reaching that 
agreement. 

The second Lebanese draft resolu- 
tion was briefer than the first. It was 
submitted, explained Dr. Charles 
Malik, as a third and simple alterna- 
tive in case both the joint proposal 
and the original Lebanese draft resolu- 
tion were not adopted. 

It endorsed the actions of the Chief 
of Staff as described in his report of 
October 23, requested him to explore 
possibilities of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between the parties and to 
report within 90 days, and proposed 
that the Council should remain seized 
of the item and keep it under consid- 
eration. 
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its headquarters in the vicinity of Pan 
Mun Jom within the demilitarized buf- 
fer Zone stretching across Korea. 

During a period of 90 days after the 
Commission took over custody, their 
rights to repatriation were to be ex- 
plained to the prisoners by the nations 
to which they belonged, after which 
the question of those still not re- 
patriated was to be referred for settle- 
ment to a political conference of a 
higher level of both sides. The military 
commanders had agreed to recom- 
mend to the governments concerned 
on both sides the holding of such a 
conference to settle through negotia- 
tion “the questions of the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from Korea, the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, etc.” 


After a further 30 days, the Com- 
mission was to declare the release 
from prisoner-of-war status to civilian 
status of any prisoners who still had 
not exercised their right to be re- 
patriated and for whom no other dis- 
position had been agreed to by the 
political conference. 


If any chose to go to neutral na- 
tions they were to be assisted by the 
Commission and the Red Cross So- 
ciety of India during the next 30 days, 
after which the Commission was to 
be dissolved. 


PRISONERS EXCHANGED Thus, a definite 
schedule for all developments was pro- 
vided in the armistice agreement, and 
some events did take place according 
to schedule—but the plans fell through 
in several imvortant respects. 


In the exchange of prisoners of war, 
which took place between August 5 
and September 5, the United Nations 
Command delivered 75,799 prisoners 
and received 12,760 from the Chinese 
and North Koreans. Previously, in an 
exchange of ill and wounded prisoners 
in April and May, before the signing 
of the armistice, 6,670 Chinese and 
North Koreans and 684 United Na- 
tions Command and Republic of Ko- 
rea prisoners had been exchanged. 
Also, on June 18, some 27,000 Ko- 
rean prisoners of war who had pre- 
viously indicated they would resist re- 
patriation to North Korea broke out 
from their camps. This incident, which 
was brought about by officials of the 
Republic of Korea, actually delayed 
the achievement of the armistice. 


On September 23, prisoners held by 
either side who had declared their in- 


tention forcibly to resist repatriation 
were turned over to the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission — 24,- 
500 by the United Nations Command, 
and 350 by the Chinese and North 
Koreans. 

Explanations to the prisoners ended 
December 23 — stormy explanations 
which were resisted by the prison- 
ers and thus were given only to a 
small proportion. The political confer- 
ence had not been convened by then, 
however, so the auestion of those still 
not repatriated could not be referred 
as proposed to such a _ conference. 
Long drawn-out preliminary talks for 
the conference, which had opened at 
Pan Mun Jom on October 26 between 
representatives of the United Nations 
side and of the Chinese and North Ko- 
reans, were recessed indefinitely on 
December 12 after: the Chinese and 
North Koreans charged that the Unit- 
ed Nations side was perfidious and had 
connived with the President of the Re- 
public of Korea in the break-out of the 
27,000 prisoners in June. The United 
Nations Command representative said 
he would resume the talks if the other 
side made an appropriate retraction or 
correction. On January 14, 1954, liai- 
son secretaries began meeting to dis- 
cuss the possibility of reopening the 
preliminary negotiations. 


PRISONERS RELEASED Over the protest of 
the Chinese and North Koreans, Lieu- 
tenant-General K. S, Thimayya, Indian 
Chairman of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission, handed back 
to the United Nations Command on 
January 20 the more than 22,000 
prisoners in the Commission’s custody 
who refused to be repatriated to the 


‘ Chinese and North Korean side. Two 


days later—at midnight on January 22 
—he withdrew his custodial force 
from the camp in the demilitarized 
zone where the 347 prisoners were 
held who refused to be repatriated to 
the United Nations side. The Chinese 
and North Koreans had declined to 
accept them on the grounds that the 
Commission should not restore any 
prisoners to the former detaining sides 
but should hold them for explanations 
and to await their disposition by the 
political conference. India he!d that 
the Commission could not continue its 
custodial functions after January 23, 
could not release the prisoners or de- 
clare their relief from prisoner-of-war 
to civilian status, and could not decide 
as to their disposition. 


The 15,000 Chinese among the 22,- 
000 returned to the United Nations 
Command, meanwhile, were released 
to civilian status by the Command. 
They were transported from Inchon to 
Formosa in ships, Similarly the 7.500 
North Koreans were taken south by 
train to camps at Kunsan and Pohang, 
in the west and east of the Republic 
of Korea. 
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Importance of Increasing Trade 


Between Asia and Europe 


Adjustments to Evolve New Pattern of World Trade 


and Payments Outlined in Report to be Used 
at Forthcoming ECAFE Session 


ORE trade between Asia and Eu- 
rope will not only help these 
regions solve some of their major post- 
war economic problems. It is also im- 
portant for more stable world eco- 
nomic conditions, for increasing world 
trade, for creating a viable pattern of 
trade and payments. Proposals to this 
end, however, are more likely to prove 
practical, more likely to yield promis- 
ing results, in an atmosphere of world 
peace as well as of high-level, eco- 
nomic activity. 

These are some of the salient points 
made in a recent United Nations Study 
of Trade between Asia and Europe. 

Up till the late 1920's, the Asian 
region formed an important part of a 
global network of multilateral trade 
and payments. It had a consistently 
favorable trade balance with the 
United States and Continental Europe 
but a deficit with the United Kingdom. 
The latter in turn bought more from 
the United States and the rest of Eu- 
rope than it sold to them. Asia met its 
debts to the United Kingdom from 
earnings on its export trade, and from 
the inflow of long-term capital and 
occasional short-term borrowing. Earn- 
ings from Asia made it largely possible 
for the United Kingdom to meet its 
obligations to the United States and 
Continental Europe. 


PATTERN DISRUPTED The world depres- 
sion of the 1930's disrupted this pat- 
tern of trade and payments. The Sec- 
ond World War added to the disloca- 
tion. 

Instead of their pre-war over-all 
surpluses on trade in goods (“mer- 
chandise trade’), Asian countries had 
considerable deficits until the end of 
1949. Urgent import requirements and 
inflation caused balance-of-payments 
difficulties. These led to restrictions on 
imports, especially on imports from the 
dollar areas. There was, of course, the 
short-lived boom in raw materials pro- 
duced by the area after fighting started 
in Korea. It resulted in temporary ex- 
port surpluses, But it was not accom- 
panied by the changes in the interna- 
tional flow of capital necessary to 
facilitate a return to currency con- 
vertibility and the old system of trade 
and payments. There has been no sub- 
stantial increase in the flow of long- 
term capital to Asia, either from the 
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United States or from Europe. 

Indeed, says the Study, “the post- 
war experience has so far given little 
indication of basic adjustments to- 
wards a more viable pattern of trade.” 


WORLD TRADE SYSTEM There still re- 
mains, therefore, the problem of fitting 
trade expansion between Europe and 
Asia into a new pattern of world trade. 
A return to the traditional trade pat- 
tern of the 1920's would be difficult. 
That pattern, suggests the Study, “may 
have disappeared for good.” Post-war 
factors contributing to this judgment 
are: the increased importance of the 
United States and the dollar area as a 
supplier of both raw materials and 
manufactured goods; the low level of 
United States investments in Europe; 
the fall in the real value of Europe’s 
“invisible income.” 

Moreover, Only some of the solu- 
tions for increasing trade lie wholly 
within the control of European and 
Asian countries themselves. 

Europe’s manufacturers and govern- 
ments, the Study suggests in this re- 
gard, could step up their efforts to ex- 
pand sales in Asia and the Far East 
through trade missions. 

Studies should be made of Asia’s 
specific import needs, and steps taken 
to meet these needs, especially in view 
of competition from Japanese and 
North American manufacturers. Thus, 
adaptation of European equipment, the 
Study suggests, might give particular 
emphasis to these types which increase 
output rather than save labor. 

There will also be more scope for 
European joint enterprises and Eu- 
ropean and Asian interests and more 
scope for direct investments from 
Europe. 

Customs procedures and import and 
export regulations should be qualified. 
There should also be increased stand- 
ardization and control of quality and 
packaging of Asia’s export commodi- 
ties. 


WIDER ADJUSTMENTS These, then, are 
some of the steps which the countries 
of Asia and Europe can themselves 
take. What, then, are the wider eco- 
nomic changes that could help to 
evolve a new pattern of world trade 
and payments? 

One desirable adjustment, according 


to the Study, would be increased ex- 
ports from Asia and the Far East to 
the United States, combined with a 
smaller increase in imports from this 
source. The increased dollar earnings 
could then be used for more purchases 
from Europe. The extent to which this 
would be done would, of course, de- 
pend on Europe’s ability, among other 
things, to supply Asian import needs 
at competitive prices. 

Important too, would be an increase 
in Europe’s exports to the dollar area, 
Europe to turn at the same time to the 
Asian countries for more of the raw 
material imports which it needs. The 
long-term prospects of such a shift to 
Asian supply sources seem fairly good, 
according to the Study, provided more 
raw materials can be produced and 
costs reduced “under conditions of 
reasonable stability in demand and 
prices.” 

The new pattern of trade would also 
require substantially greater movement 
of capital to the Asian countries. Eu- 
rope, the Study adds, should give more 
financial help to Asia than hitherto. 
Otherwise, trade ties between the 
United States and the less developed 
countries might be strengthened, leav- 
ing Western Europe in a backwater. 

The Study was prepared by the Sec- 
retariats of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 


ECAFE SESSION Promoting trade within 
the region and with other regions, is a 
major concern of ECAFE. And the sub- 
ject of trade is one the major items on 
the agenda of the Commission’s tenth 
session, which opens at Kandy, Ceylon 
on February 8. The Study will serve 
as background for the discussion. 





New Harbor Dredge 
Presented to Korea 


The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency (UNKRA) has turned 
over to the Republic of Korea a 2,000- 
horsepower harbor dredge valued, 
with its auxiliary equipment, at more 
than $1,000,000. A steel-hulled craft 
named “Chin Hae Man,” with 20-inch 
pipe capable of moving 400,000 cubic 
yards of silt a month, it was presented 
to President Syngman Rhee by Lt. 
Gen. John B. Coulter, UNKRA Agent- 
General on January 14. 

Certain Korean harbors, which have 
tides of more than 20 feet, require 
regular dredging to keep them open 
for ocean-going ships. It is expected 
that this equipment wil] later be used 
in a number of ports. 

The “Chin Hae Man,” can move 
silt from water to land, this technique 
making it possible to reclaim high-yield 
agricultural acreage. 
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Despite Drop in Prices 


RICES for tin, copper and lead and 
zine fell during 1953, but that did 
not curtail production of these min- 
erals in Asia and the Far East. In- 
deed, mineral production continued to 
expand by and large, according to a 
comprehensive ECAFE review of Asian 
mining developments, (The review 
served as background material for de- 
bate in ECAFE’s Committee on Industry 
and Trade, meeting at Kandy, Ceylon, 
from January 26 to February 5.) 


Post-war production records were 
reached in 1952 in coal (148 million 
tons) and iron ore (25 millions tons). 
Aluminium output rose, while that of 
tungsten, manganese, chromium and 
tin remained about the same as in 
195.1. These trends are expected to 
continue this year, though tin and 
tungsten production is likely to fall. 

The diop in world copper, lead and 
zinc prices particularly affected Japan, 
the leading producer as well as con- 
sumer of the region, and, to a lesser 
extent, the Philippines. These two 
countries were also hit by the drop in 
the free market price of gold, and 
India was affected by the United 
States’ decision to cease sheet mica 
stockpiling. The cement industry re- 
ported a good year with prospects for 
an even better one. 

Although production has grown 
steadily in the region since the Second 
World War, the output of coal, petro- 
leum and iron ore — the region’s basic 
resources — was still small in com- 
parison with world figures. For in- 
stance, coal production in the area 
(excluding the mainland of China) 
amounted to only 32.5 per cent of 
United States coal output in 1952. 


PRODUCTION FORECAST Here is ECAFE’S 


production forecast for the region’s 
minerals: 


Substantial increase — refined petro- 


leum; increase — aluminium, lime- 
stone; slight increase—coal, crude 
petroleum, iron ore, copper, salt; 


Steady development — tungsten, man- 
ganese, chromium, titanium ore, sul- 
phur; decline — tin, mica, gold. 


PRICE OUTLOOK The price outlook is as 
follows: 

Slight increase — limestone; steady 
—coal, crude and refined petroleum, 
Manganese, chromium, aluminium, 
titanium ore, sulphur, salt; slight de- 
cline—iron ore; decline—copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, mica, gold. 

Aluminium was the only widely 
used metal whose price did not fluc- 
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tuate much through both the Second 
World War and the hostilities in KO 
rea. 


Asia and the Far East remain the 
most important tin producers. of the 
world, the ECAFE report says, with 
Malaya producing over one-third of 
the world’s total, and Indonesia about 
one-fifth in 1952, The fall in tin prices 
has hit these countries hard. In Thai- 
land, several mines had to close down 
and in Malaya, the Chamber of Mines 
petitioned the Government to reduce 
the burden on tin producers. 


In these circumstances, the region’s 
tin production is likely to fall, the re- 
port predicts. 


MAJOR TRENDS Among the major min- 
eral developments described in the re- 
view: 

(i) All governments have been pay- 
ing more attention to proper prospect- 
ing and systematic geologica] survey- 
ing. 

(ii) Countries in the ECAFE region 
generally favor the development of 
mineral resources under their own aus- 
pices, but have permitted foreign en- 
terprises when it was considered neces- 
sary, 

(iii) India has, for the first time in 
its history, placed certain restrictions 
on the output of metallurgical coal. 


(iv) Japan has stepped up its ef- 
forts to obtain mineral raw materials 
from Southeast Asia, and a large 
amount of Japanese capital has been 
invested there to secure more iron ore 
for the country. 


(v) Outside the region, the United 
States has remained the principal buyer 
of minerals produced in the ECAFE re- 
gion. Inside the region, Japan has been 
an important market. 


PRODUCTION IN CHINA Surveying min- 
eral developments in mainland China, 
the ECAFE review reports that produc- 
tion generally showed an increase. Last 
year was marked by the adoption of 
the first Five-Year Plan in mainland 
China. Production targets for 1953 
were revised shortly before the official 


release in February, 1953, and, “in. 


general, it appears that the original 
Five-Year Plan had been drawn up 
without full regard to the limitations 
set by inadequate -resources,” the re- 
view continues. 


There was a 70 per cent increase in 
steel production but, says the ECAFE 


tfeport, the coal industry had its prob- 


Mineral Output in Asia Rising 


lems. “During the first quarter of 
1953, the .state-operated mines in 
China only fulfilled 96 per cent of the 
state target production average... . 
The labor productivity in coal mines 
was not meeting the requirements of 
the state. Owing to irrational labor or- 
ganization and low labor productivity, 
the cost of production was proportion- 
ately raised.” 

Crude petroleum production in 
1952 in mainland China surpassed the 
previous peak by 12 per cent. 





Letter for South 
Africa on Issue of 
SW. Africa 


The General Assembly’s Special 
Committee on South-West Africa has 
agreed to send a letter to the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa 
concerning the question of the inter- 
national status of South-West Africa. 
Taking this step on January 21, the 
Committee reminded the Union Gov- 
ernment of the General Assembly’s 
recommendation of November last 
that it reconsider its position regard- 
ing the administration of South-West 
Africa and continue negotiations with 
the Corhmittee. The text of the letter 
was decided upon in closed session, 


‘and will not be released until it has 


been receved by South Africa. 


The basic point at issue is the ques- 
tion of United Nations supervision of 
South Africa’s administration of the 
former German protectorate. The 
United Nations holds to a 1950 ad- 
visory opinion handed down by the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. This main- 
tains that the United Nations replaced 
the League of Nations as the author- 
ity to which reports and petitions re- 
garding South-West Africa should be 
transmitted. South Africa, on the other 
hand, does not recognize the principle 
of United Nations supervision and em- 
phasises that the Court’s opinion was 
only advisory. 


The Committee unanimously elected 
Thanat Khoman, of Thailand, as 
Chairman, and Hugo Gouthier of 
Brazil as Vice-Chairman. Other Com- 
mittee members are Luciano Joublanc- 
Rivas, ‘of Mexico, Hans Engen, of 
Norway, Viqar Ahmed Hamdani, of 
Pakistan, Najmuddine Rifai, of Syria, 
and Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of 
Uruguay. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Livins 





Aged, Ill European Refugees from China 


They Find Asylum in Homes and Sanatoria in Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden 


R. and Mrs. Vladimir Livins, aged 

75 and 65, stepped out of a 
Scandinavian Airlines plane at Aal- 
borg, Denmark, on January 16, ending 
a flight to refuge which began half- 
way around the world in Shanghai. 
Mr. and Mrs. Livins are two of a 
group of fifty-one refugees of Euro- 
pean origin stranded in China who 
were moved to homes and sanatoria 
in Belgium, Denmark and Sweden 
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through the combined efforts of the 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, volun- 
tary agencies and the host govern- 
ments. 

One of the most tragic situations 
confronting Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, the High Commissioner, 
concerns refugees in China. They are 
Europeans who, mainly for political 


reasons, in the period following the 
outbreak of the first world war, went 
to China where most of them became 
established in professions or businesses. 

At the end of World War II, those 
who requested it were recognized as 
displaced persons by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration and later by the International 
Refugee Organization. IRO resettled 
13,000, moving 5,500 from Shanghai 
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to Samar, in the Philippines, between 
January and May 1949, 


In 1951, it became clear that many 
IRO-registered refugees would still be 
left in Shanghai after the Organization 
ended operations. IRo transferred 
$235,000 to a trust fund under the 
High Commissioner to carry out, dur- 
ing the first six months of 1952, a 
program of material aid to approxi- 
mately 2,000 refugees receiving assis- 
tance. A sum of $500,000 was given 
to ICEM to finance the movement of 
eligible refugees. A further trust fund 
of approximately $1 million was 
established for ICEM from 1RO residual 
assets to finance the movement of all 
refugees, including those in China. 


TRUST FUND EXHAUSTED The High Com- 
missioner and ICEM set up a joint of- 
fice in Hong Kong. The High Commis- 
sioner has a branch office in Shanghai. 
During 1952, 900 refugees were 
moved to various resettlement coun- 
tries throughout the world. By the end 
of 1952, 1,200 refugees looked to the 
High Commissioner for material as- 
sistance. 


The trust fund was exhausted early 
in 1953 and aid to refugees in China 
came only from the United Nations 
Refugee Emergency Fund. 


The General Assembly which re- 
cessed last December 9 instructed Dr. 
Van Heuven Goedhart to give priority 
to the relief of refugees of European 
origin in China. Dr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart said then that “there are 
probably 15,000 refugees of European 
origin in and around Shanghai, per- 
haps 800 of them difficult cases (the 
old, the sick and the disabled for 
whom there is no economic solution, 
who are no economic asset to any 
country). Some help for these people 
is foreseeable in Latin America, But 
ome cannot just put a refugee ashore 
there. The task is to develop coloniza- 
tion projects and the voluntary agen- 
cies are doing that. It is very possible 
that many more opportunities will 
open up in the near future.” 


VISAS Part of the problem of mov- 
ing refugees is that the countries 
to which they want to go and who 
will accept them generally do not 
‘maintain consular offices in Shanghai. 
That means a trip to Hong Kong. But 
authorities in Hong Kong are chary 
of admitting any more people to that 
overcrowded area. 


So far, the solution has been to pro- 
vide the High Commissioner with 
blank visas. 


A government must agree to accept 
the refugee without examination and 
sight unseen. Six states originally 
agreed to underwrite the alternate visas. 
Australia, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark aad Switzerland each sup- 
plied ten blank visas. 
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Refugees move to Hong Kong on 
the blank visas. There they are inter- 
viewed by representatives of the coun- 
try offering asylum, If accepted, the 
host country issues a permanent visa 
and the blank one is returned to the 
High Commmissioner’s Office to be 
used again. 


In 1952, 878 refugees were trans- 
ferred from Shanghai on this plan and 
last April 300 more departed. In only 





three cases has the High Commissioner 
been compelled to use the alternate 
visa and the rest, still valid, can be 
used repeatedly. The High Commis- 
sioner’s Office has by now secured 
eighty such visas. 

In his Christmas appeal for funds 
for the Refugee Emergency Fund, Dr. 
Van Heuven Goedhart said that 1,200 
refugees requiring care and mainte- 
nance in China could be supported 
only through March. He had 15,000 


Joy is the predominant emotion on the faces of the refugees finding permanent 
homes in Europe after misery in China. 
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ARRIVAL in Rome (above). Nine el- 
derly ladies continued their journey by 
train to Brussels. Right: MRS. XENIA 
ZAHARENKOVA, 86, the oldest, talks 
with French doctor Jacqueline Willk, who 
was in medical charge of the flight. Of the 
51 aboard, 31 were more than seventy 
years old. Only one had ever been up in 
an aircraft before. Dr. Willk reported 
that all enjoyed an undisturbed flight. 
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requests. Moreover, some of the 
other of the 15,000 refugees within 
his mandate in China may also be re- 
quiring care and maintenance in the 
near future. 

Always in need of care are the 
tubercular, blind, mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped, chronically ill and 
aged persons, many of whom are in 
need of institutional care. Mr, and 
Mrs. Livins and the other members of 
their flight fell into this category. 

These people cannot move on alter- 
nate visas because they are unaccept- 
able for economic resettlement. Direct 
arrangements must be made for their 
ultimate destination in homes or in- 
stitutions, 


THE WIDER SCHEME ‘The Office provides 
care and maintenance from Shanghai 
to Hong Kong, finds opportunities 
for the refugees there, sometimes pay- 
ing for the positions, and looks after 
their further movement. 


It is part of a wider scheme to re- 
settle all the aged, sick and invalid 
refugees among the group of European 
refugees in China. Of the 670 known 
cases, about half have been found 
places in France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Spain, Portugal and Ireland. The 
High Commissioner has been able to 





negotiate very favorable agreements 
with all these Governments, the final 
grant being below $500 for each per- 
son. This means, in fact, that several 
Governments have accepted a number 
of cases free. ICEM is paying for and 
arranging the transportation from 
Hong Kong to final destination, but 
the cost of the stay of the refugees in 
Hong Kong and of the final grant are 
borne by the United Nations Refugee 
Emergency Fund. 

Mr. and Mrs. Livins’ group, landing 
at Rome, were welcomed with token 
gifts of a leather purse to every man 
and a silk scarf to every woman. From 
Rome, nine ladies traveled overland 
by train to Belgium, They became the 
first guests in a new home built by the 
World Council of Churches in Amay 
which the Council will put at the dis- 
posal of other resettlement cases. 
Twenty-five of the refugees, including 
two stretcher cases and a six-months- 
old baby were flown to Stockholm, 
thence on to sanatoria. 


At his destination, each refugee was 
handed a message from the High Com- 
missioner and the Director of ICEM 
welcoming him “among friends who 
have been looking forward to your ar- 
rival and who are very anxious to 
make your life a happy one with 
them.” 
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Refugees Convention Coming Into Force 


The Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees will come 
into force on April 22 for Belgium, Denmark, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Luxembourg, Norway and Australia. This 
was assured on January 22 when Australia deposited its accession. 
The Convention establishes minimum rights for refugees under 
the mandate of Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, the High Commis- 
sioner. These include the right to 
asylum, to work, to education, to 
public relief and to freedom of re- 
ligion. A procedure for the issuance 
of travel documents to refugees is 
also established. Countries which 
have signed the Convention, but not 
ratified it, are: Austria, Brazil, Col- 
ombia, France, Greece, Israel, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, the Netherlands, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, the Vatican and Yugo- 
slavia. 
























These are the faces of homeless, aged, 
ill Europeans stranded in China. About 
half their group have found places in 
north and west Europe. The Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees seeks 
funds for continued care of the rest in 
Shanghai and for their eventual removal 
to permanent homes. 


ARRIVAL IN DENMARK. Peter Shmeleff, who is 69, used to run a dairy farm in Tsingtao. Here he inspects his new sur- 
roundings the day after his arrival. He would like'to work if there is a job for him. 
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Effect of Shifts in the World 


Economy on Latin America 


HIFTS in the general world econ- 
omy last year had a marked in- 
fluence on Latin America. World 
prices for the region’s products fell, 
in contrast to production costs, which 
rose. Raw material prices dropped, 
along with world demand for these 
commodities, especially in the United 
States. The serious effects of these 
trends on Latin America are noted in 
a progress report by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America for the 
period April 25-December 31, 1953. 
The market for the region’s exports, 
it adds, may be narrowed still further 
as a result of the United States policy 
of distributing foodstuffs to countries 
with food shortages and accepting pay- 
ment in non-convertible currencies. 
The region did, however, maintain 
its balance of payments in 1953, but 
only because of drastic cuts in imports. 
The latter, of course, are only tempo- 
rary measures, as the report rec- 
ognizes. But if continued too long, 
they will inevitably adversely affect eco- 
nomic activity and the rate of progress, 
the report adds. 


IMPORTS FROM EUROPE Resurgence of 
European industrial producers with 
the consequent competition for foreign 
markets has, on the other hand, 
favored Latin American countries to 
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HEAVIEST FALL of snow in New York for some years brought extra duties for Headquarters 
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some extent. It has meant that these 
countries could import capital goods 
and essential products for domestic 
industries on long-term credits and at 
competitive prices. 

Latin America’s economy is always 
particularly susceptible to outside fac- 
tors, particularly those affecting raw 
materials, the region’s traditional ex- 
ports. But last year the economies of 
some Latin American countries were 
weakened by another factor—inflation. 
Moreover, agricultural exports, espe- 
cially foodstuffs, now face increased 
competition from outside the area. 


The report also notes that the flow 
of United States capital, both govern- 
ment and private, to Latin America 
has fallen off, 


There has, in addition, been a sur- 
plus in the international markets of 
cereals, sugar and cotton, but coffee, 
which continues to command good 
prices, suffered a drop in production, 
owing to the heavy frosts in Brazil 
during the winter of 1952. 

A sharp drop in mining production 
was due mainly to the lessened world 
demand for strategic materials. Latin 
America’s output of petroleum has 
been maintained, but a fall in demand 
is foreseen if and when the Iranian oil 
fields are brought back to full produc- 
tion. 
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PAPER AND PULP The Executive Secre- 
tary’s report, which has been submitted 
for a meeting of ECLA’s Committee of 
the Whole scheduled to open in Santi- 
ago, Chile, on February 8, also gives 
information on a preliminary study for 
the development of the pulp and paper 
industry in Latin America, carried out 
with the collaboration of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 


Tropical hardwoods have not been 
used before to manufacture pulp and 
paper, so special studies will be made 
in two regions considered as possible 
sites for the industry—one in Mexico 
and the other in Brazil. These tests will 
include making inventories of the 
forests, pulping tests with native woods 
and the preliminary design of pulp 
and paper mills. 

A meeting of experts on all aspects 
of the industry in Latin America will 
be held in September. 


PRIORITY PROJECTS Satisfactory progress, 
the report further records, has been 
made in a number of major projects to 
which the highest priority was given 
by the last session of ECLA held in 
April 1953. 


These include: analysis of economic 
growth in selected countries; field in- 
vestigation of the iron and steel trans- 
forming industries in a group of Latin 
American countries; further and 
broader study of inter-Latin American 
trade; and active participation in the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program to promote economic reci- 
procity and integration in Central 
America. 


WINTER COMES TO UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS | 
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Palestine’s Traditional Embroidery 
Revived in Arab Refugee Camps 


An ancient craft — the traditional 
embroidery of Palestine — has 
been revived in the Palestine Arab 
refugee camps, and soon the bright 
patterns of the Bedouins, intricate de- 
signs dating from the time of the 
Crusades and even before, will be of- 
fered for sale in the West as part of a 
movement to give employment to the 
refugees. 

Some of the patterns, passed down 
through the generations from mother 
to daughter, are believed to date back 
to the Mycenaean age, around 1000 
B.c., and to be among the oldest 
known to modern civilization. Others 
are Byzantine. Now they are finding 
new life on blouses, linen table cloths, 
tea and dinner sets, evening bags and 
belts. 

In the Gaza area, more than 200,- 
000 refugees are crowded in with the 
original 80,000 inhabitants in a coastal 
strip some 25 miles long and three to 
five miles wide, much of it made up 
of sand dunes. With the help of the 
United . Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA), the refugees 
found shelter in organized camps, and 
received regular monthly rations and 
free health service and schooling. 

The Agency set up a number of wel- 
fare centres where, among other activi- 
ties, the women in Gaza could learn 
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sewing, cutting and simple tailoring. 

In one of these centres, a young 
Bedouin girl from Khan Yunis set to 
work for many months, embroidering 
the richest and finest patterns of Pales- 
tine. These came to the notice of Miss 
Catherine Jaber, herself a refugee, who 
became a welfare officer of UNRWA 
after completing studies at London 
University. She started with a group 
20 Bedouin girls and trained them to 
adapt their patterns to modern needs. 

To find a market for her goods, 
Miss Jaber had to rely entirely on her 
own efforts. In Beirut, she found many 
people anxious to help the refugees, 
and they became self-appointed sales 
agents. The wife of the President of 
the American University and the wives 
of other American officials in Beirut 
launched the idea among foreign resi- 
dents in Lebanon and Syria; the wife 
of an oil company executive developed 
a sales campaign in the oil towns of 
Saudi Arabia; the ywca offered to 
organize bazaars in different cities, and 
the wife of the British consul in Tri- 
poli, Lebanon, is developing a market 
among the staff of an oil company in 
Iraq. 

Today, 400 girls in Gaza have full- 
time employment in Gaza’s embroidery 
centres, as a result of this campaign. 
They have become the main support 
of their families. 
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Bali cation’s Stake in World 
Peace and Progress 


Text of an address by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold before the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Jan- 


uary 13. 


HEN I became Secretary-Gen- 

eral of the United Nations, I ac- 
quired at the same time the privilege 
of becoming a resident of this great 
country. True, most of my time is 
spent in that little area on the East 
River in New York which is the inter- 
national territory of the United Na- 
tions. But a large part of my profes- 
sional life and practically all my pri- 
vate life are lived in close contact with 
the United States and its citizens. 

My duties cover questions of an in- 
ternational character, but an under- 
standing of international questions is 
based on a thorough knowledge of 
their national aspects; and so it is for 
me of immeasurable value, and highly 
stimulating as well, to have the chance 
of observing American life from the 
inside and of trying to understand its 
trends, its problems and its achieve- 
ments. The opportunity you have given 
me of meeting with you, the repre- 
sentatives of higher education and re- 
search in this country, is most wel- 
come and meets a deep need. This is 
the case also because, both personally 
and in the light of my family back- 
ground, I have always considered my- 
self, and still have the ambition so to 
do, primarily a university man. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES There is no diffi- 
culty in building a bridge between the 
life of an international civil servant 
and the life of one of the millions of 
citizens of this country. In my activi- 
ties at the United Nations I find daily 
new opportunities for a deeper under- 
standing of the United States and of 
its problems. 

In turn, my contacts with you and 
your colleagues—men engaged in edu- 
cation and research—open up new per- 
spectives regarding my own profes- 
sional problems. This blending of two 
elements which some people would 
consider difficult to reconcile—politi- 
cal activity in the international sphere 
and the concepts and ideals proper to 
academic life—is easy and fruitful. 
Those working in and for the United 
Nations have a wide ground on which 
to meet with you. 

The United Nations is the most am- 
bitious effort so far made to translate 
into practical realities the old dream 
of an international community where 
nations and peoples are living together 
—in full recognition of mutual prob- 
lems and rights—not as citizens of a 
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super state, but as members of a free 
association so constituted as to pro- 
vide a frame inside which humanity 
may achieve an orderly and balanced 
progress in peace, You, on your side, 
as educators represent that oldest of 
all forms of internationalism, the free 
search for truth. But, as educators, 
you also take a direct and important 
part in the building of a world com- 
munity. And you, in turn, profit in 
your professional efforts from a de- 
velopment towards peace and greater 
international understanding. 

As members of colleges and uni- 
versities, you belong to a fraternity 
which transcends national boundaries 
—a community of the spirit and of the 
search for truth. In the Middle Ages, 
students from Sweden often walked 
the long way down to Paris to sit at 
the feet of Thomas Aquinas and other 
great teachers. They were but a few 
of the many, who, from all corners of 
the Western World of those days, gath- 
ered together and regarded themselves 
as citizens of one world, though all 
around them the conflicts among cities 
and states and peoples made Europe 
an extreme example of disunity. The 
tradition they handed down to us is 
based upon and derives its force from 
the universality of the search for truth. 
Although threatened from time to 
time, the spirit of free intellectual en- 
quiry has always triumphed over nar- 
row nationalism and the forces tend- 
ing to divide our world. It deeply in- 
fluenced the philosophy which inspired 
Jefferson and his great contemporaries 
who formulated the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the American nation 
is founded. It is the very basis of 
liberal education in your country. 


A BASIC UNITY But, as I said, as educa- 
tors you not only belong to an inter- 
national fraternity of the spirit. You 
also take an active part in the build- 
ing of a world community reflecting 
the basic unity of interests of all peo- 
ples. 

You do this, in the first place, by 
your work for the education of the 
young men and women of this country, 
by producing free and independent 
citizens, such as alone can form and 
develop a strong and free society. You 
are dedicated to the ever-expanding 
task of initiating new generations into 
the democratic way of life. In every 
generation the individual, as he grows 


to maturity, must seek to fashion his 
own answer to the fundamental ques- 
tions about the purposes of society. 
To do this, he must draw upon the ex- 
perience of his fellow citizens and 
upon the best of the thought which is 
his cultural heritage. Conducted in an 
atmosphere of freedom, such a con- 
stant re-examination of the basic prin- 
ciples of our society is the very essence 
of the liberal education of free citi- 
zens. 


As educators, also, you take part in 
the building of a community expand- 
ing beyond national boundaries, by 
inspiring in new generations ideals 
which give their life a purpose trans- 
cending narrow personal interests. 
Those students in the Middle Ages to 
whom I have referred were not only 
members of a fraternity in search of 
truth. They were also animated by a 
faith in the ultimate aims of the life 
of man; they were citizens of a civitas 
dei. The liberal education of free in- 
dividuals can and should bear in mind 
those aspirations and hopes which 
sanctify the search for truth as well 
as our efforts to build a world of law 
and order, and which set the tone for 
the life of a society as reflected in its 
best citizens. 


Thus, education is not merely 
training. Valuable as specialized train- 
ing may be, especially in an age of 
increasing technological complexity, it 
does not, as such, develop that under- 
standing of common purposes which 
the citizens of a community need to 
build their life together and to give 
meaning and direction to their many 
and varied skills. In the recent past, 
too much of an antithesis has devel- 
oped between specialization and tech- 
nical knowledge on the one hand, and 
liberal education and the development 
of the personality on the other, as if 
the two were mutually exclusive. The 
very vigor, however, with which this 
apparent contradiction has been de- 
bated—and nowhere more vigorously 
than among educators themselves—is 
reassuring evidence of the fact that the 
search for a restatement of the funda- 
mental principles of the good life con- 
tinues within the context of our civili- 
zation and of the special problems 
of our time. 


BUILDING FOR PEACE By your influence 
on the attitude of new generations to 
society and to life you, as educators, 
take part in the general effort to build 
a world of peace. But you may do thtis 
just as much by the very substance 
of the knowledge which .students ac- 
quire under your guidance. A wider 
understanding of the problems of 
other peoples and of the background 
of their endeavors is the bridge to 
a wiser approach to the problems aris- 
ing out of international interdepen- 
dence. You give students that under- 
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standing by explaining history and by 
giving them an insight into the past 
which makes them better builders of 
the future. And you open their eyes 
also to the working of society and to 
the nature of international relations, 
in order that they may understand the 
need for international co-operation 
and the forms that such co-operation 
must take, 


However, as I said, as educators you 
not only belong to a fraternity which 
is beyond all national boundaries, you 
not only participate in building a 
world community reflecting the com- 
mon interests of all; you also, in your 
activities and efforts, profit from a 
development which translates into 
facts hopes for an international life 
to be lived in peaceful co-operation 
among peoples. 


This is so obvious that there is no 
great need for me to explain my 
thought. Who understands better than 
the educator that it is only in a world 
of peace that liberal education can be 
fully developed and can give its full 
yield? Who understands, therefore, 
better than the educator the need for 
such economic and social progress as 
may forestall future clashes of in- 
terests, social conflicts and economic 
failures which might generate interna- 
tional tensions? The man who cannot 
find food for his family does not care 
much for the problems of his neigh- 
bor and is not likely to show much 
tolerance. The woman whose children 
are sick may find it difficult to take 
much interest in the problems of the 
good life. Freedom from the fear of 
tomorrow—the fear of poverty, sick- 
ness or war—is a fundamental condi- 
tion for success in your efforts as 
educators to develop free, independent 
and responsible individuals, who will 
play their part in the building of a 
world of peace. 


May I, in this context, draw your 
attention to the problems facing us all 
in the case of the so-called under-de- 
veloped countries? From the point of 
view of one engaged in international 
politics, the awakening of the peoples 
of the former colonial and under- 
developed countries is one of the great 
challenges of our time. But this should 
be just as true from the educational 
point of view, that is to say, from the 
point of view of the men who are 
deeply concerned with the life of the 
spirit. Along with a thirst for knowl- 
edge of the modern industrial tech- 
niques of the Western World, the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa are experi- 
encing a rebirth of interest in their 
own cultures and a deep preoccupa- 
tion with the problems of their own 
identity and of their place in the 
world. The results of this awakening 
will be shared by material help as well 
as by the intellectual and spiritual 
guidance that our own experience and 
maturity will enable us to provide. 
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PARALLELS | have spoken at some length 
about your own relation as educators 
to the ideals and aims which are the 
inspiration also of the work of an 
international organization like the 
United Nations. Let me now turn to 
a few aspects of that work. 

It is not necessary, in speaking to 
this group, to make a dramatic defence 
of the record of the United Nations 
in the short period of its existence. I 
choose rather to limit my emphasis to 
certain parallels between your atti- 
tudes, your philosophy, and your way 
of life on the one side, and the aims 
and spirit of the United Nations on 
the other. If the United Nations were 
to be tested alone by sensational news- 
paper headlines or by the passion for 
emphasis on problems and disputes 
rather than upon solutions and settle- 
ments, I think you would get—as 
many people do get—a distorted view 
of its record, 


As social scientists, you understand 
the nature of social evolution, and par- 
ticularly the manner in which nations 
and societies have had to adjust them- 
selves to changes in the past. In sur- 
veying the long span of history you 
have seen the necessity, at various 
stages, for the emergence of new or- 
ganizations and techniques to cope 
with the needs of a developing so- 
ciety. 

In our century we have suffered 
wars, not of a limited regional type, 
but vast conflicts, global in their scope. 





We have seen economic developments 
in one part of the world drastically 
affect the economies of other parts of 
the world. We have seen social and 
political revolutions, not limited in 
their scope to a nation, or peninsula, 
or region, but extending over whole 
continents, with heavy repercussions 
in other parts of the world. In the 
background are those technical devel- 
opments which in a brief half-century 
have so fundamentally altered many of 
the externals of our way of life. 


The situation thus facing us made 
the task of setting up a United Na- 
tions Organization at San Francisco 
as natural, as inevitable, a part of 
social evolution as any other collective 
social response to a common need. 
The United Nations, as a result, is not 
an appendage added superficially to 
the lives of peoples and of nations. It 
was born out of the demanding re- 
quirements of the age in which we 
live. 


AN INTEGRATED COMPLEX I have special 
reasons to suggest here the part which 
the economic, social and cultural work 
of the United Nations, and especially 
its work in the field of technical as- 
sistance, can play in lessening political 
tensions and in advancing interna- 
tional peace and security. This work 
is to a large extent concerned with 
those problems of the under-developed 
countries to which I have already re- 
ferred. 


| BRAZIL’S REPRESENTATIVE PRESENTS CREDENTIALS | 


BRAZIL’S NEW PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE to the United. Nations, Ambassador Ernesto de 
Morais Leme (right) recently presented his credentials to Secretary-General Hammarskjold. He will 
represent his country on the Security Council. 
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As the peoples in these countries 
emerge from dependence and take 
their place as equals among the na- 
tions, they find, in the United Nations, 
in UNESCO and in other specialized 
agencies an integrated complex of in- 
ternational organizations, which they 
can enter, in which they can find assis- 
tance, and in whose forums they can 
engage as equals with the more ad- 
vanced nations in the search for the 
values which are of common concern 
to all civilized men. Because of the 
United Nations, they are spared that 
transitional period so common in the 
history of new nations, when a newly- 
found independence presents dangers 
of involvement ‘in the policies of older 
states, and produces a reaction of 
withdrawal from international inter- 
course which may take several genera- 
tions to overcome. But, if the new na- 
tions need to participate in the com- 
munity of other nations, it is equally 
true that the world community needs 
them and the contribution they can 
bring in terms of fresh points of view 
and of their traditions and cultures. 


To countries which are steeped in 
the heritage and thought-processes of 
Western culture, the emergence of the 
under-developed countries presents a 
test. On the technological side, the 
needs of the latter countries are being 
met through the United Nations pro- 
gram of technical assistance, the 
United States Point Four Program, 
and the Colombo Plan of the British 
Commonwealth. But also on the cul- 
tural side, on the side of values and 
objectives, there is a need for contri- 
butions from countries which are more 
experienced in mass education and 
democratic techniques. Those contri- 
butions, if they are to be of real value, 
must be made with a deep awareness 
of the rich spiritual heritage and the 


_ ancient traditions to be found in many 


countries which, so far, have only 
partly shared in the economic and 
industrial development of the West. 
Sometimes, in the more advanced 
countries, there is a certain impatience 
to achieve quick results—an impa- 
tience which is often associated with 
the desire to have other nations and 
peoples conform to their own ways 
of life and philosophy. This impatience 
is all to the good if it inspires us to 
greater efforts and if it is coupled 
with the understanding of divergencies 
of national customs and_ thinking 
which exists so widely on college and 
university campuses, It is not the func- 
tion of education to compel uniform- 
ity. Nor is it the function of the 
United Nations to produce one world 
in that sense. For good reasons, Albert 
Schweitzer has called it’a betrayal of 
the very idea of civilization to'elaim 
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priority and predominance for any 
special national variety of civilization. 


RECONCILIATION OF VIEWS The educator 
knows that a sympathetic understand- 
ing and tolerance of diversity in the 
world does not mean a weakening of 
personal conviction or of devotion to 
truth as he sees it. What better illus- 
tration could I produce of the truth 
of this statement than this very gather- 
ing, where members of many religious 
groups are met together in a discussion 
of educational and cultural values 
common to all, without any feeling 
that by so doing you are watering 
down your convictions; indeed, I am 
sure that these changes of views only 
serve to clarify and to strengthen your 
own individual insight. The policy- 
maker in an international organization 
who attempts to bring together differ- 
ing, sometimes severely conflicting, 
views does so for the purpose of ob- 
taining a practical solution, The result 
is sometimes called a compromise, but 
compromise for the policy-maker need 
not, and—if it is sound and construc- 
tive—should not, be associated with 
an abandonment of principle. Recon- 
ciliation of views, undertaken with 
faithfulness to personal and national 
convictions, but on the basis of prin- 
ciples expressing a common interest 
of a higher order, is—as has been 
demonstrated over and over again— 
in the direct interest of the parties 
concerned. 


As educators, you are perhaps better 
qualified than most men to appreciate 
that time and patience and thought 
are required to develop an understand- 
ing of common values and to achieve 
full and intimate communication 
across cultural barriers. Like the ways 
of education, the ways of the United 
Nations must be slow. Like you, those 
who work in the United Nations pre- 
fer an understanding which is the 
product of growth and development 
over a period of time, and is there- 
fore more lasting, to a dictated but 
brittle uniformity. 


I have addressed you here primarily 
as representatives of higher education. 
But your work is also in research. In 
the wide sphere of activities conducted 
by the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies we use daily the achieve- 
ments of research in technology, miedi- 
cine, economics, sociology, history 
and law. We need your work now. 
We need your co-operation in the fu- 
ture. 


In these days, the thinking of all 
is dominated by the epormous prob- 
lems created by the greatest technical 
discoveries and inventions so far made 
by man. A few weeks ago in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 





President Eisenhower made his im- 
portant proposals for joint interna- 
tional efforts to use atomic energy for 
peaceful ends, Put to such uses, the 
new sources of energy will make it 
possible for the nations to transform 
the world. 


RE-EXAMINATION OF VALUES Scientists all 
over the world, through work extend- 
ing over a very long period, have 
opened the doors to new unheard-of 
progress. It is for us as citizens, and 
for us as educators, to assume the re- 
sponsibility of ensuring that, in the 
words of the President, “the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death but consecra- 
ted to his life.” 


We must also tame these new inven- 
tions of science to serve the cultural 
and spiritual values which are the 
common heritage of all. To do this, 
we must continue to re-examine our 
own values in the spirit of free en- 
quiry. We must seek to understand the 
values of other peoples and cultures. 
We must seek to spread our knowledge 
and our insight among ' the citizens of 
our own countries so that they, in 
turn, may provide intelligent criticism 
of and support for the policies of their 
governments. And, finally, we must 
seek, through the international ma- 
chinery which we have created, to 
widen the common ground on which 
all nations can take their stand in 
dignity and freedom. 


Thus, and only thus, will society 
repay its debt to science for its gift 
of new and powerful means of prog- 
ress. Thus will the ancient community 
of scholars and educators find the re- 
sults of their search for knowledge 
and truth serving, as they should, as 
instruments for linking together the 
peoples of the world, in all their wide 
diversity, into an international com- 
munity dedicated to peaceful progress 
and decent living. 





Ambassador 
a Max H. Dorsin- 
ville, who repre- 
sented Haiti on 
the Fourth Com- 
mittee at the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s 
eighth session. It 
is Mr. Dorsin- 
ville whose name 
should have been 
mentioned in the 
caption to the photograph on page 18 
of the January 1, 1954, issue of the 
BULLETIN, instead of that of J. Dudley 
Lawrence, of Liberia. 
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India’s Proposal for Reconvening 
Assembly to Take Up Korea Issues 


TS seasons for India’s request to 
Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
President of the General Assembly, to 
reconvene the eighth session of the 
Assembly are explained in a com- 
munication to Madame Pandit dated 
January 10 and circulated to Members 
of the United Nations by the Secre- 
tary-General on January 18. 

When the Assembly recessed on 
December 9, it had asked its President 
to reconvene it, with the concurrence 
of the majority of Member states, if, 
in her opinion, developments in respect 
of the Korean question warranted such 
reconvening, or if one or more Mem- 
ber states requested it by reason of 
such developments. 

In its communication to Madame 
Pandit, India recalls that that resolu- 
tion arose out of the initiative of the 
Indian delegation. In view of the situa- 
tion and developments in Korea, it 
says, the delegation refrained, on the 
one hand, from pressing for a full de- 
bate on the Korea question during the 
sitting of the Assembly and, on the 
other, desired the Assembly to be re- 
convened on February 9, 1954, for the 
same reasons. As a result of the pro- 
ceedings in the First Committee and 
agreements reached, the resolution was 
jointly submitted by Brazil and India 
and adopted by the Assembly without 
opposition. 

India, continues the communication, 
was much involved and concerned by 
the developments in respect of the Ko- 
rean question by reason of India’s 
chairmanship of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission and the pres- 
ence of the custodial force of India in 
the demilitarized zone. India was also 
much concerned about the Korean 
question as 4 whole in view of the fact 
that little progress in the direction of 
the objectives of the United Nations 
had been made since the signing of the 
armistice agreement. 

India was fully aware of the en- 
deavors made to bring about the politi- 
cal conference on Korea; _never- 
theless, the conference had not met, 
and there appeared little prospect of 
its being convened in the near future. 


FULLER IMPLEMENTATION UNLIKELY “In 
respect of repatriation,” the communi- 
cation continues, “the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission has been 
able to implement the repatriation 
agreement only to a limited extent. 
Any fuller implementation of the re- 
patriation agreement, or endeavor to 
that end, is possible only by agreement 
between or with the two commands in 
respect of the extension of the periods 
of explanation and custody and the 
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consideration of alternative procedures 
by them in regard to status and dis- 
position of prisoners in view of the 
political conference’s not being con- 
vened.” 

The Commission, it adds, had re- 
peatedly made suggestions and requests 
to both sides to seek such agreements 
and, finally, on January 2, requested 
firm answers to questions relating to 
those matters. However, the answers 
did not offer any basis for further or 
fuller implementation of the repatria- 
tion agreement. On the other hand, 
they placed beyond doubt that the 
custodial force would have to cease 
custody on January 23, and the dis- 
solution of the Commission had to 
take place before February 23. 

After careful and anxious considera- 
tion, India had advised the Chairman 
of the Commission so to inform the 
two commands. India considered that 
the only lawful, correct, and peaceful 
course that the Commission could 
adopt in the context of the existing 
situation was to restore the unre- 
patriated prisoners of war to the for- 
mer detaining sides, and had advised 
the Chairman of the Commission ac- 
cordingly. (See page 127) 

Thus, in India’s view, the Korean 
problem had to be considered by the 
Assembly, in reasonable time before 
the dissolution of the Commission, 
both in respect of the working of the 
Commission and the issues the Com- 
mission had been unable to resolve. 

Furthermore, the negotiations in 
respect of the political conference had 
reached deadlock; the armistice rested 
uneasily on the basis of two sides re- 
maining on a war footing; and threats 
of violence menaced even that uneasi- 
ness and armed stalemate. That dead- 
lock and the lack of any other step 
which would help in settling the Ko- 
rean question further rendered con- 
sideration of it by the Assembly 
“necessary, appropriate, and urgent.” 


FEBRUARY 9 PROPOSED As a result of 
this request by India, Madame Pandit, 
in a communication transmitted to 
delegations by the Secretary-General 
on January 11, stated that she con- 
sidered that the request was warranted 
and that February 9 was an ap- 
propriate date, for it fell midway be- 
tween the two relevant dates of Jan- 
uary 23 and February 23 and was also 
on a Tuesday, which was the day of 
the week on which the Assembly 
usually convened. 

Then Madame Pandit requested the 
concurrence of the delegations in re- 
convening the session on that date, at 
> pi 


“In view of the limited time avail- 
able,” she added, “I shall be grateful 
if you will communicate your reply to 
the Secretary-General by telegram, as 
early as possible and, in any event, 
prior to January 22. If, for any reason, 
your reply is not received by that date, 
I shall venture to presume your con- 
currence with the initiative I have 
taken in this matter. 

“I feel sure that Member states, hav- 
ing regard to the grave responsibilities 
resting on the Commission and par- 
ticularly on its Chairman, ‘and on the 
custodial force of India, as well as the 
importance of the unresolved aspects 
of the Korean question and the con- 
tinuing deadlock, will readily con- 
CUle es 


TIME FOR REPLIES EXTENDED On January 
15, the United States replied that, in 
view of the current situation, it would 
not be able by January 22 to determine 
whether the general interest would be 
served by a reconvening of the As- 
sembly. While the United States was 
therefore unable to concur in the pro- 
posal, it would keep it under review. 

Furthermore, the United States con- 
sidered that, in view of uniform United 
Nations practice and the terms and 
history of the Assembly’s decision of 
December 8 to recess, “the express 
concurrence of a majority of Members 
of the United Nations is required in 
order to reconvene the eighth session.” 

During the week-end of January 
16-17, Members of the Assembly were 
notified by the Secretary-General of a 
one-week extension of the time for 
replying, from January 22 to 29, “to 
meet the convenience of governments 
concerned.” Mr. Hammarskjold also 
announced the withdrawal of Madame 
Pandit’s earlier provision that failure 
to reply by the stipulated date would 
be regarded as concurrence, for the 
extension of time reduced the im- 
portance of the definition of con- 
currence. 

Meanwhile, the People’s Republic 
of China and the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea had cabled Madame 
Pandit on January 9 and 11, respec- 
tively, during the course of lengthy 
messages on the Korean situation, that, 
if the Assembly decided to discuss the 
Korean question, they were entitled to 
send representatives to participate. 

By January 26, seventeen Member 
states had expressed themselves in 
favor of reconvening the Assembly. In 
addition to India, they were the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Guatemala, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Uruguay, the U.S.S.R., and Yemen. 
The concurrence of at least 31 Mem- 
bers is required to reconvene. 

China, Honduras, and Iceland ex- 
pressed opposition, and a number of 
states sent indefinite or preliminary 
replies. 
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Mrs. Maria Sa Pereira, Information Officer, Education Section, Department of Public Information. 


Educational Systems Help Tell About 


United Nations in a Trust Territory 


The First Seminar Held in East Africa on Teaching About 
the United Nations Recommends Broad Acceptance 
of the Subject in School Curricula 


XISTING arrangements for the dissemination in the Trust Territories of 

information on the United Nations were found by the most recent session 
of the General Assembly to be, in general, inadequate and of limited effective- 
ness. The Assembly invited the administering authorities to suggest appropriate 
channels for disseminating information and requested the Secretary-General, on 
these suggestions or on his own behalf, to initiate a direct flow of material 
addressed to the general public in the Trust Territories. A practical way to 
reach the general public is through educational institutions, where pupils are 
both youths and adults. Last October, a seminar held in Mogadiscio, Italian- 
administered Somaliland, made a start in that direction, Following is an account 


of the seminar. 


How best to introduce into the cur- 
ricula of schools in East Africa the 
aims and achievements of the United 
Nations was the subject of the seminar 
at Mogadiscio last October 8-15 held 
under the auspices of the World Fed- 
eration of United Nations Associa- 
tions. 

The seminar had the sponsorship 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
which also had sponsored a seminar 
for West Africa earlier in the year at 
Monrovia, Liberia. 


PARTICIPANTS ‘Thirty-five participants 
came from Egypt, Italy, Kenya, Som- 
alia, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzi- 
bar, and several Somali organizations 
were represented by fifteen observers. 
The United Nations, the International 
Labor Organization and the World 
Health Organization sent official ob- 
servers. Present also was the Secretary- 
General of the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations. A repre- 
sentative came from UNESCO. Alto- 
gether more than one hundred persons 
directly or indirectly connected with 
education attended the seminar. 
Under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor G. Constanzo, of the University 
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of Rome, the seminar was conducted 
in plenary sessions. The working lan- 
guages were English and Italian. 


wes 





a _ “s 
Professor G. Constanzo, of the University of 
Rome, Chairman of the Seminar. Professor 
Constanzo, who paid an extended visit to 
Headquarters in the summer of 1953, was one 
of the organizers of the seminar. 





The first sessions were devoted to 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Representatives of UNESCO, 
ILO and WHO described the work of 
their agencies. The representative of 
the United Nations Advisory Council 
in Somaliland answered questions deal- 
ing with the special situation of the 
Trust Territory, A discussion on 
fundamental education was held by 
delegates on the educational situation 
in their countries. The reports revealed 
a diversity of educational systems and 
methods. Only in Somalia, since 1950 
administered by Italy under the United 
Nations Trusteeship system, is teach- 
ing regulated by a general plan pre- 
pared with the direct collaboration of 
UNESCO. 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS All delegates 
discussed possible means of introduc- 
ing teaching on the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies into the 
curricula of schools in East Africa and 
the best means of promoting better in- 
ternational understanding through 
school activities. The representative of 
UNESCO defined certain problems and 
summarized methods used in schools 
of member states. One of the first 
problems discussed was the selection 
between a “systematic” and a “non- 
systematic” approach for school teach- 
ing about the United Nations—that is, 
whether the United Nations should be 
introduced as a new subject or whether 
it would be more desirable to have 
it indirectly introduced in the study of 
such subjects as history, geography, 
philosophy, languages, law and fine 
arts in a non-systematic way. 

The delegates unanimously decided 
that the two methods could and should 
be adopted jointly. In the lower grades, 
because of the complexity of the sub- 
ject and the abstract thinking required 
to understand the United Nations, the 
non-systematic and indirect approach 
was believed preferable. At this age 
level, efforts should be directed toward 
creating attitudes and psychological 
tendencies which would lead the indi- 
vidual later to contribute to mutual 
understanding. In the primary grades, 
the responsibility of the schools would 
be to prepare for a more systematic 
study of the United Nations which 
should take place in the upper grades. 
The aim should be universal active 
use and support of all aspects of the 
United Nations. 

One teacher asked: in a country like 
Somalia which does not yet have a 
national consciousness is it wise to try 
to develop an international conscious- 
ness? Delegates agreed that educational 
efforts in Somali schools should be 
directed first towards developing a na- 
tional consciousness and then grad- 
ually to preparing future leaders and 
the people to take their places in the 
community of nations when they 
achieve self-government. It was em- 
phasized that study of the United Na- 
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tions was particularly important for 
Somalia, in view of its present status 
as a United Nations Trust Territory, 
and some activities were suggested 
which could be introduced in the exist- 
ing curricula to give the pupils and 
students a basic knowledge of the 
Organization. 


One way suggested to promote bet- 
ter international understanding was by 
teaching foreign languages in elemen- 
tary schools. While recognizing the im- 
portance of this teaching and passing 
a resolution to promote it, the sem- 
inar took note of the fact that the 
Somali language, for example, does 
not yet have written characters and 
that Italian had become the medium 
of instruction in schools. On the other 
hand, as the population is Moslem, the 
need for reading the Koran imposes 
Arabic at a very early age. Thus, due 
to these conditions, Somali schoo] chil- 
dren have to deal with two foreign 
languages almost from the start. It was 
felt that any addition to the already 
overcharged program of languages in 
primary schools in this country would 
not be justified. 


RECOMMENDATIONS Resolutions were 
moved on all the problems discussed, 
and the seminar drafted its own view- 
point in the form of twenty-seven 
recommendations taking into consid- 
eration the reported conditions of edu- 
cation in East Africa and the methods 
which seemed most appropriate for 
these areas. 


Of particular interest were: 


a request for help in encouraging 
the development of international un- 
derstanding through school curricula. 


an expression of satisfaction at 





Rev. Wilfred M. $. Mogambo, Delegate of Uganda, and Fr. Richard Walsh, Delegate of Tanganyika. 


UNESCO’s project of co-ordinated ex- 
perimental activities on education for 
living in a world community in the 
schools of member states and a recom- 
mendation that UNESCO give wide pub- 
licity to the experiments in the partici- 
pating schools, so that countries not 
taking part in the project may benefit 
from the experience. 


a request that UNESCO study means 
of encouraging exchange of courses 
between pupils and students of differ- 
ent countries and of assisting with pay- 
ments of postal charges so that pupils 
in economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries will not be deprived of these 





Mr, Barwani, of Zanzibar, Vice-Chairman of the Seminar. 
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means of establishing contacts with 
youth of other countries. 


a request that UNESCO compile a list 
of films for children and young 
people. 


Messages from Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department of Public Informa- 
tion of the United Nations and from 
Ralph Bunche, Director of the De- 
partment of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories were read. Ambassador Martino, 
Administrator of Somaliland, inaug- 
urated the proceedings. 





Study on Nursery Schools 


Many mothers are now aware that 
the nursery schoo] can act as a bridge 
to help a child pass from his intimate 
relation with his family to his wider 
relationship with society. This is a con- 
clusion in a 35-page booklet, “Mental 
Hygiene in the Nursery School,” a re- 
port of a joint expert meeting held by 
the World Health Organization and 
UNESCO in Paris in September 1951. 
In the introduction, Dr, Brock Chis- 
holm, former Director-General of WHO 
says: “To UNESCO the report is part 
of an educational program aimed at 
promoting the healthy mental and so- 
cial development of young children. 
To wHo the report is part of a gen- 
eral program for the promotion of 
mental health. But the promotion of 
mental health is by no means solely 
the responsibility of health workers. 
The nursery school teacher has, after 
the child’s own mother, the greatest 
opportunity in this respect.” 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 117) 


Executive Director of the Fund, said. 
“UNICEF depends entirely on voluntary 
contributions for the continuation of 
its activities.” . .. 


A new milk processing plant in the 
port city of Volos, Greece, is now bot- 
tling some 4,500 pints of pure milk 
daily. UNICEF supplied machinery and 
equipment costing nearly $52,500 for 
the plant, the main purpose of which 
is to increase the supply of safe milk— 
most of it used by children. The 
Greek Government is matching this 
aid by supplying free milk to certain 
groups of children. A Danish milk 
processing specialist, E. A. Jensen, 
was sent by The Food and Agriculture 
Organization for technical assistance 
in setting up the plant. 


The Registry of the International 
Court of Justice has notified Member 
states and the Internationa] Labor 
Organization that the President con- 
siders them likely to be able 
_ to furnish information on the 
question of the binding character of 
awards of the United Nations Admin- 
istrative Tribunal which were sub- 
mitted to the Court for advisory 
opinion in pursuance of a resolution 
of the General Assembly of December 
9. 1953. 

Within a time-limit fixed at March 
i: 1954, the Court is prepared to 
receive written statements from these 
States and this Organization. The rest 
of the procedure, which will include 
the hearing of oral statements at public 
sittings to be held for this purpose, 
will be the subject of subsequent de- 
cisions. 


Awards 


Dr. M. G. Candau, Director-Gen- 
eral of the World Health Organization, 
has asked its Executive Board to 
Health TeCOmmend a 1955 budget 
$1,700,000 higher than the 
budget for the current year. The in- 
crease is “to make it possible for WHO 
to fulfill its responsibilities for direct- 
ing and co-ordinating international 
health work.” 


_ A substantial part of the proposed 
increase would be earmarked for field 
activities. The amount for fellowships 
would be somewhat larger than in 
1954. A slightly larger sum is pro- 
posed for further development of re- 
gional offices for Africa and Europe 
as well as for expenses involved in 
making Spanish a full working lan- 
guage of the organization. 

Dr. Candau informed the Board that 
the organization is in an excellent 
financial situation, Of the 1953 con- 
tributions to the regular budget from 
active member states, 94.6 per cent 
had been collected by the end of the 
year. Arrears in contributions from 
previous years had also appreciably 
decreased. This will, however, be a 
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considerable decrease in the amount of 
cash expected to be available under 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, as compared with the 
amount WHO had at its disposal from 
this source in the preceding two finan- 
cial periods.” 


Problems connected with the intro- 
duction of modern farming methods 
and of improvements in the living con- 
ditions of farm workers will be sub- 
jects of a series of telecasts on the 
agricultural situation in France. The 
series has been started over the French 
television system in co-operation with 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The programs have been planned with 
the advice of the Ministries of Educa- 
tion and Agriculture. . . . In France, 
collective viewing of television is 
general in rural communities, where 
one large receiver paid for by the vil- 
lagers is usually set up in the school. 
This finding is part of a 
survey UNESCO has released 
on a country-by-country basis, de- 
scribing television developments on 
all continents. In the Soviet Union, 
amateur television is emerging; at 
Kharkov amateurs have built not 
only receivers but also a complete tele- 
vision center, In Thailand, sets were 
on sale before a television station had 
been completed. In Mexico, color tele- 
vision, developed by a Mexican firm, 
is used for medical education at the 
University of Mexico. In Brazil, plans 
have been drawn up to cover the entire 
country with 290 stations in 186 lo- 
calities. In Japan, regular broadcasts 
started in February 1953, and publicly 
owned and private television services 
are simultaneously installing stations. 


According to rough estimates, there 
is today one television set for every 
7.15 persons in the United States, one 
for every 24 persons in the United 
Kingdom, one for every 55 Cubans, 
one for every 704 Frenchmen, one 
for every 2,400 in the Soviet Union 
and one for every 8,000 persons in the 
German Federal Republic. UNEsco’s 
report is called “Television, a World 
Survey.” . . . Ossian Flock, Swedish 
teacher and former member of an 
educational mission to Ethiopia, will 
join an international team of educators 
working with the Thai government on 
a reorganization of the country’s edu- 
cational system. 


Mr. Flock will work on problems 
of secondary education at Cha 
Choeng Sao, a Thai provincial capital 
where a model educational system, later 
to be applied throughout the country, 
is now being developed. The purpose 
of the Cha Choeng Sao experiment 
undertaken by the Thai Government 
is to place greater emphasis on prac- 
tical education. 


Education 


A former Director of Operations of 
the Trans-Iranian Railway, North 
Line, for the Ministry of Public Works 
of Iran has returned to that 
country to assist railway au- 
thorities in matters of track 
maintenance and repair. He is Ejnar 
K. Park, from Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mr. Park was previously in Iran from 
1935 to 1937. 


Iran’s network of railroads runs 
northeast and northwest from Teher- 
an, covering the country’s main indus- 
trial areas, and south from the capi- 
tal city to ports on the northern tip 
of the Persian Gulf, Mr. Park will 
help organize work schedules and 
equipment supply and _ will assist 
in training local personnel. . . . Miss 
Eva Burmeister, of Wisconsin, a 
specialist in case work and in modern 
methods of child care in institutions, 
will help Swiss authorities in the 
further development of their in-service 
training program for social workers 
and in improving training in schools 
of social work. 


Great strides in this field have al- 
ready been made in Switzerland, where 
traditions are, in many ways, similar 
to those in the United States. Examples 
of this similarity are to be found, for 
instance, in the decentralization of 
public welfare services according to 
cantons in Switzerland, and the con- 
siderable decentralization along state 
lines in the United States. Also, as in 
the United States, there are in Switzer- 
land many active voluntary agencies 
and associations of social workers. 


Technical 
Assistance 


Activities by the International Labor 
Organization in Asia, both in technical 
assistance and in regional meetings, in- 
creased considerably in 1953. 


Details are contained in a review 
prepared by ILo for the tenth session 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East 
opening on February 8, in Kandy, 
Ceylon. 


Up to the end of October, 101 ex- 
L perts had been engaged by 
abor ; : : 

1Lo for technical assistance in 
Asia; 27 were in the field and 74 had 
completed their missions. 


Study under 39 fellowships had 
been completed and another 31 fellows 
were in training or about to begin. 
Some 200 Asians had participated in 
regional seminars, group training 
courses and study tours. 


Nearly two-thirds of the program 
was devoted to projects in man-power 
organization, vocational training, co- 
operatives and handicrafts. Other fields 
included conditions of work, safety 
and hygiene, labor inspection and ad- 
ministration, labor statistics, social 
security and industrial relations. 
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New methods for combatting trachoma in the Middle East have recently been tried out. This 
shows Dr. Gholi Chams, of the University of Teheran, demonstrating to members of the 
Alexandria Faculty of Medicine his electro-coagulation operation for tracoma. 


THE WORLD’S HEALTH: 
BCG, Two Boys, Two Wells 


CG Team number 7, in Burma, is 

a WHO group of one doctor and 

six technicians and it has been work- 
ing in the district of Kyaukpyu, which 
is on a large island. Team No. 7’s last 
report (for December 1953) records 
that it gave more than 8,000 tests and 


more than 2,800 vaccinations during . 


the month, although hampered by com- 
munications difficulties. 

Team number 8 (there are ten 
teams in operation) working in a rural 
area around Henzada, follows the 
army wherever new areas are liberated. 
Among a strongly co-operating popula- 
tion of about 700,000 the seven-man 
team has made more than 165,000 
tests in the past year. 


It is now two years since the BCG 
campaign began in Burma with the 
aim of reaching a total of 1,500,000 
tests at the end of that period. 

This has been achieved — plus ten 
per cent increase for good measure. 
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Total number of tests at December 31, 
1953, was 1,649,019. 


In Rangoon, the capital, the leader 
of a team of one doctor and five 
technicians reports that they have been 
vaccinating people at the rate of more 
than 3,000 a month. 


During the two years since the start 
of the campaign, a total of 417,000 
people have been tested in Rangoon 
alone. 


Further figures throw an interesting 
sidelight on the extent of public in- 
terest in the campaign. 


In Rangoon’s population of 711,- 
000 there are 227,520 in the age-group 
of 15 years and under. 


In that very group Team number t 
has tested more than 230,000... in 
other words, there should not exist in 
Rangoon one single child who has not 
been tuberculin tested at least once! 


This remarkable result is too good 
to be true, says the report, adding “the 


most probable explanation is that 
many children have had several tests 
during the two years.” 


* * * 


THE CONVERT Health workers are al- 
ways keenly watching for “the be- 
ginnings” the beginnings of a consci- 
ousness of the value of healthy prac- 
tices—and their pleasure at such a 
discovery finds its way into the official 
reports which reach wHo’s headquar- 
ters in Geneva from all parts of the 
globe. 


Here is such a comment, from a 
recent report on the progress of a 
BCG project: “The place is a typical 
village in the central part of India. Tu- 
berculin testing is going on at full 
speed. Two boys, about 12 years old, 
have just been tested and are eagerly 
—" whether or not the injection 

urt. 


“One of the boys is ‘hawking’ and 
apparently about to spit when, to our 
great surprise, we see the other boy 
slapping the spitting addict on his face 
and loudly remonstrating with him on 
his bad habits. 


“On inquiring we find that the ob- 
jector had attended the film show 
arranged by the BCG workers a week 
previously and there learned a lesson 
about the dangers of spitting. 


“We do not at all claim this boy 
to be representative of the average 
rural child, but there will probably al- 
ways to be two or three bright children 
in the village who remember some- 
thing in this way. 

“These children have vaguely started 
realizing and formulating a new prob- 
lem in their life and they will event- 
ually—if their curiosity is further 
stimulated through more health educa- 
tion—become the health promoters in 
their respective villages.” 


TRADITION 


When modern methods meet ancient 
customs, what happens? Here is a case 
in point, reported by a wo public 
health engineer: 


In each of two townships in western 
Nigeria, wells were dug to a depth of 
150 feet, concrete lined, provided with 
a brick wall above ground level, and 
with winches and steel cables to raise 
and lower the buckets. 


It came out, however, that the wells 
were not being used and when I went 
to see them I tried to get the reasons. 


After a long palaver in which most 
of the men took part, we learned that 
we had to cope with one of those tribal 
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customs which sometimes make it so 
difficult to introduce the use of water 
of reasonable quality. It showed once 
more the need for studying sociological 
conditions before work is begun. 


Among the Yaruba tribes, which 
live in the western region of Nigeria, 
there are definite rules about who has 
to do a certain type of work. In this 
instance it was the men’s job to dig 
the wells and the women’s to carry 
the water. 


Raising the water to the well-head, 
however, was something in between 
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and the women flatly refused to do 
what they considered to be a man’s 
job. As for the men, they refused to 
turn the handle of the winch to bring 
the water up. The result was that the 
women were sent to fetch water from 
a stream about two miles away. 
There were no protests against hav- 
ing to walk two miles (or more) and 
back, even if this had to be done with 
a 20-litre jug on the head and often 
with a child on the back. And the fact 
that the water collected from the 
stream was muddy, while that from 


NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


JANUARY 8 — 21 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Committee on South-West Africa 

lst MEETING—Jan. 20 
Elected Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 
Discussed GA resol. 749 (VIII). 


2nd MEETING—Jan. 21 

Considered the procedure to be fol- 
lowed with reference to para. 12(a), 
(b) and (c) of GA resol, 749 A (VIII). 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


655th MEETING—Jan. 22 

Question of Palestine: Complaint of 
Syria against Israel concerning work 
on the West Bank of the River Jordan 
in the Demilitarized Zone: Revised 
draft resol. (S/3151/Rev.2) introduced 
by reps. of UK, US and France. 

Rep. of Lebanon introduced a 
draft resol. (S/3166). 


Statements by reps. 
Brazil. 


new 


of USSR and 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties. 


114th-115th MEETINGS—Jan. 8. ° 

Continued general debate on item 6 
(Study of discrimination in the field of 
education: Interim report of the Special 
Rapporteur (ECOSOC resol. 502 H 
(XVI); Part A, Work Programme of the 
Sub-Commission as amended (E/AC.7/ 


L.175))). 


116th MEETING—Jan. 11. 
Continued general debate on item 6. 


117th MEETING—Jan. 11 


Concluded general debate on item 6. 
Considered draft resol. E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
L.48 and amendment (E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
L.50). Draft resol. on Interim Report 
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of the Special Rapporteur on discrim- 
ination in education (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.49) 
adopted (6-2, 1 absts.) 


118th-119th MEETINGS—Jan., 12 

Considered draft resol. on discrimina- 
tion in education (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.48) 
and amendments (E/CN.4,Sub.2/L.50, 
L.51, L.52 and L.53). 


120th-121st MEETINGS 
General debate on item 8: Considera- 
tion of the procedure to be followed in 
studying discrimination in the field of 
employment and occupation. Sugges- 
tions prepared by the SG in collabora- 
tion with the International Labour Of- 
fice (ECOSOC resol. 502 H (XVI); Part 
A, Work Programme of the Sub-Com- 
mission as amended (E/AC.7/L.175)). 


Jan, 13 


122nd MEETING—Jan, 15 

Considered draft resol. E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
L.48/Rev.1 and amendments L.55 and 
L.56. 


123rd MEETINGS—Jan. 15 


Continued consideration of draft 


resol. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.48/Rev.1 and Add.* 


1. Adopted preamble and Sec. I. Con- 
sidered Sec. II. 


124th-125th MEETINGS—Jan, 15 


Continued detailed consideration of 
draft resol. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.48/Rev.1 
and Add.l and amendments thereto. 
A resol. (as amended), on the special- 
ized study on discrimination in educa- 
tion was adopted unanimously (125th 
meeting). 


126th MEETING—Jan. 18 


Concluded discussion of draft resol. 
on the specialized study on discrimina- 
tion in employment and occupation 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.54). Postponed vote on 
draft resol. as a whole. 

Considered item 7 (Further consid- 
eration of the general work programme 


the well was clear and less polluted, 
was not even considered. 


But the situation became more seri- 
ous to one group, when, by the end 
of the dry season, the stream became 
dry and water had to be carried from 
another stream, this time four miles 
away, near another village. The people 
of this village considered themselves 
the “owners” of the water in that 
stream and were not prepared to allow 
other people to use it. Even this did 
not result in the well’s being used— 
although for a time the first village had 
no water at all! 


of the Sub-Commission relating to the 
prevention of discrimination). 


127th MEETING—Jan., 18 
Continued discussion of item 7. 


128th MEETING—Jan. 19 
Draft resol. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.54, voted 
on as a whole and adopted unanimously. 
Continued discussion of item 7. 


129th MEETING—Jan. 19 
Draft resol. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.62/Rev.1, 
as amended, adopted unanimously. 
Considered item 9 (Measures to be 
taken for the cessation of any advocacy 
of any national, racial or religious hos- 
tility that constitutes an incitement to 
hatred and violence jointly or separate- 
ly). 
130th-131st MEETINGS—Jan. 20 
Continued discussion of item 9. Draft 


resols. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.63, L.65 and L.66, 
submitted. 


132nd-1338rd MEETINGS—Jan. 21 

Discussion of item 9 concluded. Draft 
resol. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.63, rejected. Draft 
resol. L.65, adopted. 

Considered item 12 (Recommenda- 
tions to Governments concerning the 
application of special measures for the 
protection of minorities; study of the 
whole question including definition of 
the term “minority” for the purpose of 
such recommendation). 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


98th-99th MEETINGS—Jan. 13 
Approved tentative timetable for fu- 

ture work (working paper No. 48). 
Examined classification of documents. 


100th-101st MEETINGS—Jan. 14 

Considered petitions concerning the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration. 


102nd MEETING—Jan. 15 
Considered petitions concerning Som- 
aliland under Italian administration. 
Considered procedure for the exam- 
ination of petitions. 


103rd-108th MEETINGS—Jan. 18-21 


Considered petiitons concerning the 
Trust Territory of the Cameroons un- 
der French administration. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ 
Network for Peace and stations of the Dominion Net- 
work of Canada, In New York City, Stations WEVD, 
WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA: 
10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 4:00-4:15 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” as follows: Mountain 
and Central Network, Mondays at 7:00 p.m.; Eastern 
Network, Sundays at 12:15 p.m. 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et ies de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rve du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & , 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung = Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan R Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria iene Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC; Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie “‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “A la Caravelle,’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverziun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelie, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E, Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents ania Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. valle, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VIET-NAM: Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 

igon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Bowe Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 
¥, Wiesbaden. 


JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 


SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 


°* Orders and inaieies from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais Nations, ¢ va, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





United Nations Pertodicals 


The publications program of the United Nations includes a number 
of periodicals which provide laymen and specialists with current informa- 
tion on international economic and social conditions and on activities of 
the United Nations in these fields. 


MonTHLY BULLETIN oF Statistics: Official statistics on world eco- 
nomic and social conditions, prepared by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. Annual subscription: $10.00, 75/- stg., Swiss francs 40.00. 


EconoMic BULLETIN FOR Evrope: Prepared by the Secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for Europe. Annual subscription (including 
the annual Economic Survey of Europe) : $3.00, 22/6 stg., Swiss francs 


12.00. 


Economic BULLETIN FoR ASIA AND THE Far East: Prepared by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the lar East. Annual subscription 
(including the annual Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East) : $3.00, 
22/6 stg., Swiss francs 12.00. 


Other United Nations Periodicals: Quarterly Bulletin of Coal Sta- 
tistics for Europe; Quarterly Bulletin of Steel Statistics for Europe; 
Timber Statistics for Europe; Direction of International Trade; Com- 
modity Trade Statistics; Transport and Communications Review; Inter- 
national Review of Criminal Policy; Bulletin on Narcotics; United 
Nations Documents Index; Monthly List of Books Catalogued in the 
Library of the United Nations; Monthly List of Selected Articles. 


Further information on these periodicals may be obtained 
from the Sales Agents for United Nations publications, 
from the Sales Section, United Nations, New York or from 
the Sales Section, European Office of the United Nations, 


Geneva, Switzerland. 








